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ALFRED WERNER, an Austrian 
by birth, has been known 
in America for over a de- 
cade as an art critic and 


Angel, a detail from a woodcut by Michel Wolgemuth in 
the Liber cronicarum, popularly known as the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, written by Hartmann Schedel and printed at 
Nuremberg in 1493 by Anton Koberger. A large, leather- 
free-lance journalist. He has bound book, full of handsome illustrations, it is kept in the 
written introductions to Print Room of the Metropolitan Museum. For more angels, 
paperback editions of see this month’s ARTS Quiz on pages 58-59. 

Utrillo and Soutine and es- 

Says on nineteenth and 





twentieth-century painters FEATURES 
for such magazines as Com- 
mentary, New Republic, 14 The American Premiére of Baron Gros 
The Progressive and Saturday Review. His article in : : 4 a 
this issue, on Maurice Utrillo, will be followed in a 16 Architecture in Latin America 
forthcoming number by a study of Utrillo’s mother, 20 Fourteen Painter-Printmakers By JAMES R. MELLOW 


painter Suzanne Valadon. 
22 = Ibram Lassaw BY MARTICA SAWIN 


MARTICA SAWIN, a free-lance 27 A Critic and His Pictures 
writer on art and regular 
contributor to ARTS, stud- 
ied painting and art his- 
tory at schools in the U.S. 
and in Paris. Formerly on 
the Staff of the Museum of 
Modern Art, she has in re- 
cent years devoted herself 
entirely to writing. She is a 
native of New York City, 4 LETTERS 

and now lives with her hus- 107 TS 
band, painter David Sawin, 7 AUCTIONS 


in Rockland County, New York. 9 PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 
11 SPECTRUM 


31 Maurice Utrillo 1883-1955 By ALFRED WERNER 
“35 The Not-So-Innocent Eye BY VERNON YOUNG 


38 Goya 
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VERNON YOUNG has had a 


wide experience in writ- 12 PARIS 

ing about the cinema. 43 MONTH IN REVIEW 

and in this issue of 

ARTS he applies this 58 ARTS QUIZ . 


experience to an evalu- 


ation of films about art. 60 STUDIO TALK 

His film criticism has ap- 62 STUDIO BAZAAR: CHRISTMAS ITEMS 
peared in Accent, Hud- 

son Review, New World 64 WHERE TO SHOW 


Writing, Kenyon Re- A Ba e ad 
stag: Digs e- cameo 67 CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
other publications, and : ee =o 
he has also recently pub- kb 4 

lished a novel. He has in progress a book devoted to Editor & Publisher: 

one hundred notable films. JONATHAN MARSHALL 
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AMERICAN PAINTING 


FROM THE ARMORY SHOW TO THE DEPRESSION 
by Milton W. Brown 


The story of the Armory Show 
that shocked the America of 
1913 into awareness of the new 
movements in art .. . and the 
16-year conflict between con- 
servatism and modernism that 
followed. With reproductions 
of 155 works by contemporary 
masters. Unprecedented _bibli- 
ography. 

84" x 11". 





264 pages. $15.00 





CARAVAGGIO STUDIES 
One of the great art historians by Wa lt er Friedlaen der 


of our time interprets the “prob- 
lem painter” of the High Ren- 
aissance, neglected for hundreds 
of years and now rediscovered 
as one of the giants of his time. 
“Reproductions of such excel- 
lence that they leave nothing to 
be desired — except a look at the 
originals.”—Arts Magazine. 

136 collotype plates. 
83," x 1134". $25.00 





















ALONSO CANO 
by Harold E. Wethey 


The life and work of this paint- 
er, architect, and sculptor of 
Spain’s Golden Age, whose gen- 
ius has long been obscured by a 
‘veil of legend and careless at- 
tribution. With 167  illustra- 
tions, brief biography, critical 
studies, catalog of all authentic 
works. 714" x 1014". $15.00 











Order from your bookstore 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N.J. 
Send for our free, illustrated, art book catalog 





LETTERS 


“AVANT-GARDE” IN CRISIS 


To the Editor: 

It must be a reflection on the stimulation 
provided by your magazine which once again 
is turning me into a “letter to the editor” 
writer. . . . What I would like to comment 
on is Dore Ashton’s very interesting, intelli- 
gent and searching question, “What is Avant- 
Garde?” in your September issue. 

By all means, let us be open-eyed and 
open-minded, particularly to all that which 
is (or claims to be) new, fresh, revolutionary 
—that is, at variance with already established 
form or criteria. But open-mindedness re- 
quires not only acceptance but also critical 
appraisal, and not only of individual ex- 
ponents of a particular movement but of the 
movement itself. After all, we must admit 
that an artistic movement no less than an 
organic evolution or scientific experimenta- 
tion can sometimes lose itself in blind alleys. 
Evolutionary as well as revolutionary move- 
ments have done so in the past, and the 
magic formula for avoiding blind alleys has 
not yet been found. The best guarantee for 
at least not becoming hopelessly bogged 
down in blind alleys and dead-end streets 
lies, of course, in continual experimentation 
and the search for new approaches and path- 
ways. But such experimentation and _ fresh- 
ness of approach is not, I fear, part of what 
is generally accepted as the present “avant- 
garde.” 

As one who was nursed on German ex- 
pressionism, the Blaue Reiter group, the 
Bauhaus and in particular Kandinsky and 
his followers, the present “avant-garde” has 
more the worn and tattered looks of a rear 
guard. The question becomes unavoidable, 
whether we are not indeed looking in the 
wrong direction for the avant-garde. 

True, certain refinements and adjustments 
have occurred, but the basic approach and 
the general orientation have remained un- 
changed. It is unchanged in its basic drive 
for essential form, purified and freed from 
its conceptual source. Purity, which half a 
century ago became an essential ingredient 
in restoring to art its potency and balance, 
is now being pursued to its ultimate end, as 
an end in itself. As such it must either die 
of contradictions or resolve into pure decora- 
tion. The modern movement, if left un- 
checked in this pursuit of purity, can but 
chastise itself into impotence. 

The school of “automatism” as an example 
of the ultimate in this pursuit for “freedom 
and purity” is mortally caught in the contra- 
diction of deciding upon and “planning” an 
“unplanned act.” The result of course is 
neither unplanned nor a subconscious release 
but a rather self-conscious gesture. It is un- 
fortunate that the same conflict resolved by 
the avant-garde of thirty or more years ago 
should be fought all over again by its rear 
guard. 

The place to look for the avant-garde is 
no longer, I believe, in the direction of 


greater purity of either artistic form or act, 


but in that direction which is as unafraid of 
the manifest form and the pure or essential 
form as it is of its own essential self. 

Si Lewen 

Kew Gardens, New York 


“THE ROUSSEAU BANQUET” 


To the Editor: 
Mr. Shattuck’s interesting article, ““The Rous- 


seau Banquet” (ARTS, October, 1955), pro- 


vides a much-needed detailed account of that 


ARTS / December 1955 
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event. It is of course true that Rousseau was 
a susceptible target for the jibes of antago- 
nistic critics and pranksters, even among his 
friends. But may I add to this excellent ac- 
count a few remarks on Rousseau’s stature 
as an artist as he was seen by his colleagues? 

The douanier was well known to the salon 
public by 1908, since he had exhibited in the 
Salon des Indépendants for twenty of the 
twenty-four years of the existence of that 
salon, and had been accepted by the jury of 
the Salon D’Automne since 1905. When 
L’'Illustration published a full-page report 
on the fauvist manifestation in 1905, Rous- 
seau’s The Hungry Lion was reproduced 
along with paintings of Matisse, Cézanne, 
Rouault, Derain and others. One critic al- 
ready calls him “legendary” in 1907 and 
attributes to him the origin of fauvist dis- 
tortion while others compare him to Ingres 
and Paolo Uccello. Even before the turn of 
the century his work had been admired by im- 
portant artists of the older generation such 
as Renoir, Degas, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Redon. 

The gradual success of this simple and un- 
schooled man against the vigorous opposition 
of many conservative critics represented for 
the young cubist painters a subversion of all 
that official and academic painting stood for. 

Herschel B. Chipp 
Department of Art 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


MEMLING IN CHICAGO 


To the Editor: 
May I compliment you on a good story [‘“The 
Chicago Art Institute,” October]. 

With reference to the Memling diptych re- 
produced therein, the portrait-panel of the 
donor, on the right, was given to the Art 
Institute by Arthur Sachs, the noted art con- 
noisseur residing in Paris, in 1953 as a Christ- 
mas gift. The panel on the left, the Madonna 
and Child, had been given some twenty years 
earlier by Mr. and Mrs. Ryerson. 

Peter Pollack 

Public Relations Counsel 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Llinois 


KUDOS ICONTD.| 


To the Editor: 
Have just seen your first [October] issue of 
ARTS. May I wish you congratulations and 
continued success... . 
Frank H. Govan, Educational Director 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
Memphis, Tennessee 


To the Editor: 
Our congratulations on the 30th anniversary 
of ARTS and on the tremendous improve- 
ments it has made. . . . Our very best wishes 
for your continued success. 
Theodore J. H. Gusten, Executive Director 
International Graphic Arts Society 
New York, New York 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on your new style and for- 
mat! I think it is a tremendous improve- 
ment. . 
H. George Burnley 
Newark, New Jersey 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on the new ARTS. My only 
criticism is the faulty registration in the 
process color printing. . . . 
Brother Jason, C.FLX. 
Xaverian College 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 





MR. AND MRS. CHARLES S. LIEBMAN 
VALUABLE MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Sale December 7 at & p.m. 


Paintincs by Gauguin, Severini, Degas, Vlaminck, Pissarro, Rivera, 
O'Keeffe and other leading Modern Masters. Scu_tprures by Degas, 
Rodin, Maillol, Despiau and others. Draw1nes include six fine Marin 


watercolors and an outstanding Van Gogh crayon 





NOTABLE ART PROPERTY 
from the Estate of the Late 


BARON CASSEL VAN DOORN 
Sale December 9 and 10 at 1:45 


Paintings by eminent XVI-XIX century artists include canvases by 
Ruisdael, David Teniers, Bol, Cuyp, Lawrence, Northcote and 
others; Le Petit Berger an outstanding Boucher, a fine sketch by 
Delacroix and another by Ingres; terra cotta groups by French XVIII 
masters and several fine works in marble, with Houdon’s bust of the 
Marquis de Miromesnil outstanding. Superb French XVIII cabinet- 


work includes numerous signed examples, and there are choice Sevres 





groups, French XVIII century silver and other objects of art. From 
the Gothic and Renaissance periods, the sale offers furniture, tapes- 
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tries, wood and stone sculptures, bronzes, and dinanderie. , 
’ 





Gllustrated Catalogues: Liebman, 75¢ Van Doorn, $1.50 
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EMILY LOWE FOUNDATION 
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PROJECT OF THE JOE AND 










< WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES, 969 MADISON AVE. (76 STREET) © 


WILDENSTEIN 


TIMELESS 
MASTER DRAWINGS 


AN EXHIBITION OF 175 DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 
FROM THE XVth TO XXth CENTURY 











u December 31st 


19 East 64th Street, New York 
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AUCTIONS 


TREASURES FROM THE BARON CASSEL VAN DOORN ESTATE 
IN NOTABLE SALE AT PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


A‘ imposing array of paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, furniture and diverse objets 
dart from the estate of the late Baron Cassel 
van Doorn will be offered to the public in 
one of the most important sales of the 
season at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on De- 
cember 9 and 10 at 1:45 P.M. 

Perhaps the best-known of the paintings 
up for sale is Boucher’s Le Petit Berger, 
which was formerly in the Doucet Collection 
in Paris. Old masters include a landscape by 
Jacob Ruysdael, a self-portrait by David 
Teniers, a Portrait of a Lady by Ferdinand 
Bol and Military Encampment by Aalbert 
Cuyp. Among the eighteenth-century works 
are Lawrence’s Portrait of a Lady, James 
Northcote’s Miss Sarah Foster and Jacques 
Pajou’s Portrait of a Young Lady. A canvas 
by Ingres, depicting the martyrdom of St. 
Symphorien, is a preliminary sketch for the 
larger treatment of the subject which the 
artist did for the Cathedral of Autun. Dela- 
croix’s scene of the execution of the Doge 
Marino Taliero on the steps of the Doge’s 
Palace was displayed at the 1930 Delacroix 
Exhibition in the Louvre; it is a study for 
the larger painting in the Wallace Collection 
in London. 

Foremost in the sculpture category is 
Houdon’s marble bust of the Marquis de 
Miromesnil, formerly in the collection of 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. Two terra cotta 
groups by Pierre Chinard, Perseus and An- 
dromeda and Venus and Aeneas, are from 
the Jacques Stern Collection. Other note- 
worthy pieces are Louis Claude Vassé’s Bac- 





Boucher: 


LE PETIT BERGER, at Parke-Bernet 


chante and Fillette, Joseph Charles Marin’s 
Deux Nymphes ornant une statue d’Hymen 
and J. B. Lemoyne’s Jeune Fille. 

A group of ancient tapestries includes a 
number of gothic panels and an important 
Brussels Renaissance piece, one of a set of 
“The Twelve Months” by Lucas van Leyden. 

The sale is the first under Baron Cassel van 
Doorn’s name in this country. Exhibits will 
be on view at the Parke-Bernet Galleries from 
Saturday, December 3. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 2 & 3, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Eighteenth and nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations belonging to Mrs. 
Cavendish Bentinck and others. A group of 
portrait miniatures includes Queen Charlotte by 
Abraham Daniel, a self-portrait by John Cox 
Dillman Engleheart and a gold-mounted ivory 
carnet du bal with miniature by Samuel Cotes. 
Among the paintings offered is On the Thames, 
by Sidney Richard Williams Percy. Exhibition 
now. 


DECEMBER 6 x 7, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. The ornithological library of the late Dr. 
Evan Morton Evans, including a large number 
of books with hand-colored plates. Among the 
rarities are Catesby’s The Natural History of 
Carolina and the octavo edition of Audubon’s 
Birds of America in the one hundred original 
parts with wrappers. Exhibition now. 


DECEMBER 7 & 8, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. The collection of Nadja Buckley’s mod- 
ern jewelry, including rings, brooches, earrings 
and necklaces, of gold and platinum, set with 
diamonds and other precious stones and aqua- 





marines and other semi-precious stones, each 
jewel one-of-a-kind. Exhibition from December 2. 
DECEMBER 7, at 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Important sale of modern French and American 
paintings and sculpture from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Liebman. included are 
Gauguin’s Landscape in Brittany, Severini’s 
Train blindé en action, Degas’s Danseuse assise 
de profil, Pissarro’s Jeune Paysanne a sa toilette, 
Van Gogh’s Téte de paysanne, Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
Petunia and Coleus Leaf, as well as works by 
Vlaminck, Rivera, Maurice Sterne, Picasso, Marin 
and Maillol. Sculpture includes Degas’s Petite 
Danseuse de quatorze ans, Brancusi’s The Muse 
(Repose), Maillol’s Bust of Renoir, and works by 
Rodin, Lachaise, Despiau, Maurice Sterne and 
Nocquet. Exhibition from December 3. 


DECEMBER 8, at 8:00 P.M. O’Reilly’s Plaza Art 
Galleries. Ancient art objects from Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, China, Siam, India, Persia, pre-Colum- 
bian Peru and Mexico, as well as antique arms 
and helmets from Europe. 


DECEMBER 9 & 10, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Important sale of Gothic and Renaissance 
paintings and sculpture. Also eighteenth-century 
French furniture. From the estate of the late 
Baron Cassel van Doorn. (For details see story 
above.) Exhibition from December 3. 




















RECENT 
SCULPTURE 


dec 5-24, by 


DAVID 


ARE 


plus a continuous 
display of choice work 
by these French artists: 


SOULAGES, MATHIEU 
DUBUFFET, SCHNEIDER 


KOOTZ GALLERY 


600 Madison Avenue « New York 




















ZABRISKIE 


FORMERLY KORMAN GALLERY 
835 MADISON AVE. Bet. 69 & 70 STS. 


FILM 


EVERY THURS. AT 5:30 & 8:30 P.M. 


SERIES 


PRODUCTIONS BY WALTER LEWISOHN 


Dec. 8 Works of H. Matisse 
A Painter's World—M. Avery 
(The Contemporary Artist) 
% 
The Constant Geisha— 
Japanese Prints 
Passage to Nirvana 
(Art of the Orient) 
s 
Eternal Pageant 
The Palio of Sienna 
(The Renaissance Relived) 
2 
Not So Long Ago 
Mystic Figureheads 
(American Heritage) 
e 
American Indian Art of the 
Pacific Northwest 
The Blue People 
(Culture of the American Indian) 
* 


Dec. 22 


wn 


Jan. 


Jan. 12 


Jan. 19 Miramagic 

Third Eye (Experimental Films) 
a 

The Sand Painter 

Dancers in the Sky 


(Culture of the American Indian) 


FREE ADMISSION 


Jan. 26 






























PHILADELPHIA 


32 EAST 51 STREET, NEW YORK 


30th Annual 
CHRISTMAS | 
EXHIBITION 


SMALL 
MASTERPIECES 


AMERICAN ART 


$50 - $750 
* 


November 29 thru December 24 








PIERRE 
MATISSE 
GALLERY 


first showing 
of new works 


by 


DUBUFFET 
MIRO 
RIOPELLE 

























GIACOMETTI 
MARINI 


from december 5 


41 east 57 street 


new york 


A N outstanding collection of later Chinese 


porcelain has just been received by the 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART from the estate of 
the late ALFRED H. CASPARY of New York. The 
bequest includes more than four hundred pieces. 
The Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.) is repre- 
sented in the collection, but the majority of the 
pieces derive from the early reigns of the Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 A.D.). Among the finest 
pieces is a statuette (see cut, above) dating 
from the K’ang Hsi Period (1662-1722). 
Mr. Caspary, who died in January of this 


Dynasty 


year, was renowned as a philatelist, but he was 





also an admirer of the art of the Chinese potter. 
Over the years he had acquired many fine pieces, 
and when in 1938 he purchased the greater part 
of the famous collection formed by the late 
Leonard Gow of Glasgow, Scotland, he became 
the owner of one of the most important col- 
lections of seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
Chinese porcelain still in private hands in the 
United States. 

The bequest, to be known as the Alfred and 
Margaret Caspary Memorial Gift, will be placed 
on public exhibition at the Museum early in 
1956. 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


MR. RICHARD N. GREGG, who has won 
awards in fields as various as sculp- 
ture, architecture, ceramics and ad- 
vertising design, was recently ap- 
pointed Director of the Kalamazoo 
Institute of Arts. A native of Kala- 
mazoo, Mr. Gregg served in the 
Army Air Force in 1945-46. He at- 
tended Western Michigan College 
before going to the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, where he received 
his M.F.A. in 1951 with a thesis on 
the relationship of the arts to our 
industrialized society. In 1952 he 
was awarded first prize*in sculpture 
in the Annual Michigan Artist Ex- 
hibit at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Mr. Gregg has traveled widely, not only in Europe, but in the 
Middle and Far East and Central America as well. For the past three 
years he has been head of the Design Department for the School of 
the Worcester Art Museum in Worcester, Massachusetts, teaching 
general, advertising, product and architectural design in addition 
to silk screen printing, letter press printing and sculpture. He has 
also been active in theatricals in Cleveland and Kalamazoo. 


To celebrate the tenth anniversary of her gallery, BETTY PARSONS 
(above right) is holding a special exhibition, “1946-1956” (December 
19 to January 14), of twenty-two artists who have had one-man 
shows at the gallery during the last decade. Before becoming a dealer 
herself, Mrs. Parsons directed the gallery at the Wakefield Book- 
store and the contemporary art section of the Mortimer Brandt Gal- 





lery. Most of the exhibiting artists were discovered by Mrs. Parsons 
and introduced by her at the Wakefield, the Brandt and her own 
gallery. The roster of exhibitors is a testimony not only of Mrs. 
Parsons’ extraordinary eye for talent, but also of the very real con- 
tribution she has made to American art by sponsoring some of our 


leading painters and sculptors. 
Photo Jack Robinson 





LEO STEPPAT, Austrian-born sculptor and 
painter (right), has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Art Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, in Madison. Mr. 
Steppat was educated in Vienna, studying 
first at the University and then at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, where he received 
his M.F.A. His work has been exhibited 
widely abroad, as well as at the major gal- 
leries in the United States. For the past 
three years Mr. Steppat has held the rank of Associate Professor at 
the University of Mississippi. 





Photo Gary Schulz 


NEW YORK NOTE 


THE JOE AND EMILY LOWE FOUNDATION 
has announced the winners in the sev- 
enth annual Emily Lowe Award Com- 
petition. Five hundred dollars has been 
granted to each of the following artists 
for work in oil: George Alcorn Allston, 
Robert Hatfield Ellsworth, Bertram 
Goodman, Edmund E. Niemann and 
Anthony Toney. Water-color prizes of 
three hundred dollars go to J. Anthony 
Buzzelli, Salvatore Indiviglia, Luise 
Kaish, Michael Ross and Richard Kirk 
(see his CONSTRUCTION, at left). Works 
by the ten winners will be on display 
in New York at the Ward Eggleston 
Galleries from December 5 to 31. 

The annual awards were established 
in 1949 by the painter Emily Lowe for 
the purpose of helping little-known art- 
ists to assert their talent. The prizes 
are outright grants, not purchase 
awards, and no commission 1s collected 
on the sale of works from the prize- 
winners’ show. The commendable pro- 
gram of the Joe and Emily Lowe Foun- 
dation also provides for one-man 
shows, scholarships to colleges and unt- 
versities, traveling scholarships abroad 
and traveling shows to colleges and 
universities in this country. 
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SPECTRUM 


CHANGE AT THE NATIONAL 


Ww the recent death of Samuel H. Kress the American 
art world lost a great friend and leader. This is particu- 


larly true of the National Gallery of Art, of which Mr. Kress 
was President. His name was intimately linked with almost 
every stage of its growth, and his bountiful donations of 
paintings and sculpture have permanently enriched our 
nation. 

Fortunately the Trustees of the Gallery have selected 
another outstanding collector and benefactor to succeed 
Samuel H. Kress. On October 19 it was announced that 
Chester Dale, a Trustee since 1943, had been elected as the 
new President. An outstanding financier and collector, Ches- 
ter Dale is known and respected throughout the art world 
and can be expected to continue the strong leadership which 
his predecessor provided. His collection of impressionist and 
post-impressionist paintings was creative and _ veracious, 
but his interests extend from ancient to the most modern art. 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement of a new 
President, the National Gallery announced that it had ac- 
cepted the resignation, tendered in July, of Director David 
Finley. Under his leadership since its inception in 1938, and 
with the able assistance of Curator John Walker, the Gallery 
has added many brilliant collections and has grown in stature 
to the point where it is now among the world’s great muse- 
ums. As in the case of so many other museums during the 
last year, the Trustees face a tremendous challenge in replac- 
ing an outstanding Director. We feel certain that a vigorous 
leader will be found, and we await the selection with interest. 


CHAUVINISM OR REALITY? 


ee weeks ago, after carefully previewing the collec- 
tion of the late Oliver B. James, we went up to the 


Parke-Bernet Galleries to watch Louis J. Marion auction off 
the impressive roster of important works. Such occasions 
always carry the hope of a surprise bargain and the excite- 
ment that is part of well-run auctions; they also enable one 
to observe the economics of the art market and the vagaries 
of changing taste. 

It was obvious in advance that bidders would be primarily 
interested in the twentieth-century works which were fea- 
tured in the collection. Nevertheless, we were amazed at the 
low prices brought by the old masters—a 2014” x 1014” 
work by Lucas Cranach The Elder, in apparently good con- 
dition, sold for only $1,400. Interest did not pick up sub- 
stantially when American paintings followed the old masters 
—except for Maurice Prendergast’s Sunset and Sea Fog, 
which reached $4,400. But then Prendergast is finally receiv- 
ing proper recognition, although, if he had been French, 
the picture might well have brought considerably more. 
Prices were less than half of this for works by O'Keeffe, 
Dove, Stuart Davis, Grosz and Lew Davis. 

As soon as the modern French works came up prices 
soared. An illustrative and trite Dufy brought $4,250, a 


sketchy and unimportant Matisse portrait $4,000, a superb 
but very small Manet $12,500, an excellent small Daumier 
$18,000; a not-unusual Soutine (riding last year’s price of 
$20,500 for a Soutine) brought $10,000; Gauguin’s Nativité 
went for top price at $24,000, and the names of Picasso and 
Braque brought respective bids of $5,000 and $6,250 for 
unimpressive works. 

We will not deny that the Manet, Daumier, Gauguin and 
several other works in the collection were magnificent regard- 
less of price, or that the auction's increasing excitement may 
have stimulated inflationary bidding; nevertheless we be- 
lieve that the continuing price discrepancies between Euro- 
pean and American works are ill-founded. 

There are many outstanding American artists who, be- 
cause their works have no fabulous international publicity 
build-ups, remain the stepchildren of the art market. The 
fact is that we as collectors and art lovers rarely have the 
courage to accept American art or to challenge the myth 
that—at its best—it is inferior to that of the Europeans. 

It is true that our roots do not go back to Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, early Flemish Masters, etc., etc. But during the 
last hundred years our leading artists have created a dis- 
tinctive body of work. Take for example Brakelock, Hartley, 
Ryder, Homer, Whistler, Maurer, Eakens, Marin, Sargeant, 
Prendergast, Demuth, and more recently Hofmann, Weber, 
De Kooning, Austin, Tobey, Pollock, Feininger and many 
others. We have been told by several dealers recently that 
European collectors are recognizing this fact in increasing 
numbers and are coming here to build up collections of 
American art; and we can suppose that sooner or later 
American artists will receive prices equivalent to their Euro- 
pean contemporaries. 


THE TROUBLE WITH JURIES 


Ww the above in mind we are astounded all the more 
by the recent prize selections of the jury for the Car- 


negie’s big Pittsburgh International—or should we call it 
Pennsylvania’s Sweepstake. No American was among the 
five prize winners and only two among the honorable men- 
tions. This despite the fact that almost one-third of the 
works shown were by Americans and many of our leading 
artists were represented with excellent work. 

Every jury is entitled to respect, for its task, especially in 
a large exhibition, is a difficult one. Yet we cannot help but 
wonder what motivated the decisions out in Pittsburgh. 

The leading art critics were unanimous in their criticism 
of the Carnegie show’s weaknesses. This is not mere chauvin- 
ism. We do not believe in sentimental flag waving, but we 
do believe in American artists and their work. Juries such 
as this one certainly hurt the American art market by help- 
ing to perpetuate the myth of inequality. As we urged last 
month, it is time to recognize and promote our art. If we do 
not do it at home, we cannot expect people in other lands 
to do so. f J.-M. 
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tion at the Orangerie... 


Turin exhibition installed at Galerie Charpentier .. . 
International “Jeunes Peintures”’. . . Courtauld Collec- 


BY JEROME MELLQUIST 


| while American coasts were pounded by hurricanes the 
French art season was subjected to what a citizen of Maine 
might call a tempest. At least certain critical barometers have 
shown the needle dipping nervously from various fall shows. 
The conventional have not forgiven the “Pittori d’Oggi” (or 
French-Italian) exhibition assembling at Turin on alternate years 
with the Venice Biennale. They winced when the Galerie 
Charpentier, formerly a stronghold for the prettified vanities in 
French painting, surrendered its walls to the men who have 
battled up since the Resistance. Justifiably perhaps, the back- 
ward minds could find gaps in the spottily chosen composite 
of “Jeunes Peintres,” sponsored at the Musée de l’Art Moderne 
by the Congress of Cultural Freedom. They flinched before the 
unaccustomed “New York Rhythms” of Fritz Glarner at the 
Galerie Louis Carré, and if M. Claude Roger-Marx, self-con- 
stituted Horatio against the marauders in the pages of Figaro 
littéraire, even looked at the painters championed by his con- 
frere M. R. V. Gindertael at Galerie Craven, his lucubrations 
have not as yet indicated it. Nevertheless, a consolidation is 
sufficiently apparent to serve as a thread for the present remarks. 

The Turin show (which graced the Palazzo Madama, whose 
Director, Dr. Vittorio Viale, will be installed in Italy's 
up-to-date museum) had been responsibly selected by 
Messrs. Raymond Cogniat and Jacques Lassaigne, along with 
their Italian counterparts. Partly they emphasized established 
moderns—Marcoussis, Metzinger, or Georges Valmier, a_ lesser 
adjunct to the fauves—and partly such newer reputations as 
Nicholas de Staél, who here received his first considerable post- 
humous tribute in Europe. Elsewhere the show included a credit- 
able diversity in Estéve. Lapicque, Gischia, Garbell, Lagrange 
and the younger Germaine, whose splinter-like 
color only seemingly derive from Bazaine. Among 


soon 
most 


touches of 
the Italians 


Seurat: LE PONT DE Coursevolr, at the Orangerie. 


one could respect Atanasio Soldati and the etcher Arturo Martino 
(both memoralized), as well as Afro, Corpora and Nicola Galante, 
from Turin. Thus the show embraced a fair sampling from a 
middle range of the capable. Hardly cause, one should think, 
for exacerbations. 

As for the Galerie Charpentier, here it seemed that the Salon 
de Mai had actually been duplicated. One could turn from 
diagrammatic work by Mortensen or Vasarely to the more 
expansive arrangements of Poliakoff, or if, in slightly more timid 
mood, to the exact incisions of Beaudin and the swirling Abime 
of Masson. Among still other painters this array included a 
well-tempered Villon, a Bazaine strangely exhilarating with its 
rivulets of blue and its slant-driven color, as well as the steely 
executions of Hartung and Herbin. A huge cross-like image by 
Soulages dominated an endwall, and it was suitably faced by 
a dark and restless Schneider. Pignon again offered toilers in 
the country. Bores contributed a painter-like table-scene, and 
Gromaire confronted his high-shadowed figures within an interior. 
Naturally De Staél had his niche, and neither Manessier nor 
Singier had been forgotten. Lanskoy, while still almost demonic 
in his rhythms, counterbalanced this with an increasing light- 
ness of palette, and Jean Piaubert once more proved his quiet 
authority. Concluding this first and larger room were such sur- 
realists as Labisse, who might be best regarded as an able 
scenic designer, and Coutaud, whose disembowelled figures exist 
primarily, it would seem, to remind themselves that they are all 
the same. This confrontation finished, one sensed a_ break. 
John Storrs, an American from a slightly earlier generation. 
had sent a terse and well-packed architectural vista from Beau- 
gency. From an equally conservative dispensation one might 
praise the watercolor (if not the oil) by Raymond Legueult and 
the delicately punctuated moorland by Yves Brayer. Only silence, 
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however, would befit the job-lot Viaminck flower-confections. 

Rather perplexing was the “Jeunes Peintures,” comprising 
choices from eight countries, including the U. S. Obviously the 
various committeemen had disavowed the literal. Yet how effec- 
tively had they replaced it? John Hultberg acquired a prize; 
Irving Kriesberg presented his post-Kirchner animals; Joseph 
Glasco successfully showed his aversion to blandishments in pig- 
ment. Somewhat extending the geographical panorama Richard 
Diebenkorn represented the West Coast and Seymour Drumle- 
vitch pictured Roman arches. But almost universally ignored was 
Theodoros Stamos, whose three canvases might well have in- 
dicated to the observant that here an American could work as 
if in some tunnel, both dark and secret in his sensibility. The 
English flirted alternately with surrealism, abstraction and the 
recognizable, though Alan Davies had looked to his advantage 
at Pollock. K. R. H. Sonderborg, a Dane exhibiting among the 
Germans, resembled a more syncopated Kline because of his 
black signs, but the Belgians had omitted their more aimiable 
men, while the Swiss and Italians did not even touch distinction. 
Both Corneille, always tactful in his still lifes, and Jef Diederen, 
who recalls De la Fresnaye, furnished a satisfactory level among 
the Dutch. 

M. Gindertael’s selections—Istrati, Kolos-Vary, Moser, Nallard, 
Vulliamy and Wendt—comprised men who, profiting from the 
willed formlessness of the “tachistes” on one side, and the whole 
range of recognized abstractionists on the other, devote them- 
selves increasingly to new ardors in texture, color, organization. 
Theirs is an intermediate process of sifting. Altogether, then, 
if state museums, opulent galleries and even cultural defense 
organizations now jointly espouse the venturesome, the only 
venture would seem to be in a preference for what long since 
has been accepted. 

Similarly, it would be easy to catalogue the merits in the 
Courtauld impressionists show at the Orangerie. But if this ex- 
cellent collector took to such paintings only in 1923, what 
about Havemeyer and the other Americans who did so almost 
forty years earlier? Who first served the impressionists when 
the issues were undecided? And by transference, who serves in 
the embattled hours of the present? Further remarks on this 
show will be forthcoming once the fall tempest has abated! 


Nicolas de Staél: Le Forr p’Antipes, at the Galerie Charpentier. 
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THE AMERICAN PREMIERE 


OF BARON GROSS 


The French painter of the Napoleonic era, 


heralding the style of romanticism, 


is seen in his first major American exhibition. 





PESTIFERES DE JAFFA, 1804 


OURT painter to Napoleon and instigator of romanticism, Jean 

Antoine Gros, whom Delacroix himself pronounced a genius 
and whom David, from his exile, implored to return to the true 
faith of neo-classicism, is having his first exhibition in America. 
The Jacques Seligmann Galleries have brought together a dozen 
of his paintings and as many drawings for a show that will run 
to December 10 before proceeding, in January 1956, to the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, and then to the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, remaining from March 8 to April 15. 

Raised in the studio of David, the twenty-five-year-old painter 
had met Bonaparte in 1796 by way of the general's wife Josephine. 
In that same year his banner-swinging Bonaparte at Arcola 
launched a Napoleonic neo-baroque and romantic hero-worship 


which even David was soon compelled to emulate. His early work 


of the Napoleonic era has an astonishing breadth and immedi- 
acy of treatment, with references in it to Frans Hals and Rubens. 
Obviously an esthetic more ardent than classic probity had to be 
invoked to do justice to Napoleon’s career. One wonders if the 
Emperor's personality did not also affect, beyond mood and sub- 
ject matter, the very handling of those first romantic paintings; 
for it is reported that he could not keep still when posing, but 






had to be held down in Josephine’s lap while Gros painted in a 
frenzy which David would never have approved. 

Most of the oils shown are studies for the giant canvases at 
Versailles and the Louvre, and they are most interesting in their 
relation to the final versions. It will be rewarding, for example, 
to recall Gros’s famous Pestiférés de Jaffa. The young Bonaparte, 
during his Near Eastern campaign, visits the infirmary where his 
plague-stricken men lie rotting on the ground. To one of them who 
stands erect he extends a hand that belongs traditionally to the 
Doubting Thomas. It is a gesture that imputes to the usurping 
emperor (this version dates from 1804) the old royal prerogative 
of the healing touch. But it is more subtly blasphemous, for it 
alludes to one who, moved with compassion for the leper, “put 
forth his hand and touched him.” Better still, it is Napoleon’s 
descent into limbo, the abasement that precedes apotheosis. 

Such is the final version in the Louvre, and propaganda was 
never painted more effectively. In the first-submitted project for 
the picture, displayed in the current show, the general is ener- 
getically involved in holding up a falling man. The calculated 
afterthought which lent a hieratic, quasi-divine nature to the hero 
has not yet occurred; nor the accurate orientalism in the architec- 
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PORTRAIT DE CHRISTINE BOYER, ca. 1800 


tural setting of the final version which was to inspire a host of 
French peintres orientalistes, including Delacroix. In the present 
version the setting is more traditionally that of plague pictures, 
and the Davidian space is as yet unenlarged. 

Gros was an uneven talent. In the Meeting of the Two Emper- 
ors there is more than a hint of the stiffening which attacked his 
compositions once Napoleon’s inspiration was withdrawn, while 
the Comte Chaptal in this show is evidence of his continued skill 
in portraiture during the 1820's. But a new generation was rising 
in France, and the rift between classic and romantic was widen- 
ing. Pulled both ways and conscious perhaps of his waning powers, 
the artist killed himself in 1835. 


MARQUIS DE LIVERON, 18/2 


ARCHITECTURE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The Museum of Modern Art 
focuses attention on the 
architectural achievements 


south of the border. 


Mee RY architecture in Latin America displays a bursting 
vitality, an exuberance that imposes a new, turnabout mean- 


ing on “the manana spirit.” At present, the countries stretching 
from Mexico to Venezuela can claim a rate of building produc- 
tion unequaled anywhere else in the Occidental world, and 
throughout the Latin continent-and-a-half architectural projects 
are keeping pace with accelerating economic development. Quan- 
tity, of course, does not guarantee quality. The present level of 
work to the south, however, is decidedly impressive. In certain 
fields, particularly public housing and educational centers, 
Europe and Anglo-Saxon America would find it difficult to point 
our recent projects as extensive in scope or as brilliant in design 
as the best Latin-American work. 

The importance of contemporary achievement below the bor- 
der is cogently illustrated by “Latin-American Architecture since 
1945,” the current feature (through January) at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York. Organized by Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock and installed by Arthur Drexler, the exhibition shows work 
from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, Uruguay and Venezuela. The quality of the 
exhibits is unflaggingly high, and one feels that Mr. Hitchcock 
might have continued indefinitely without finding himself at a 
loss for material. 

Good architecture does not suddenly spring into being like 
Venus from the foam. It has a background, which, in the case 
of Latin America, is both rich and complex. In Mexico and Peru 
notably, great prehistoric cultures have left behind monuments 
comparable to those of the Nile and Euphrates valleys. Certain 
modern architects, especially in Mexico, are highly conscious of 
the Indian heritage, and this consciousness is evident in their 
work. Their efforts are not so much a return to the prehistoric 
as a maintenance of continuity, for throughout the colonial period 
native craftsmen gave a distinctly Indian flavor to themes im- 
ported from Europe. After the political rupture with Spain and 
Portugal, Latin America turned to France for models in its arts 
and institutions. As a consequence, when modern architecture 
first arrived, its characteristic accent suggested French as much as 
an Iberian or Indian idiom. 

Today the influence of the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts has 
waned in Latin-American architecture, and many young practi- 
tioners of note owe at least the final stages of their training to 
the architectural schools of. the United States. It is not only such 
famous institutions as Harvard, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Columbia, Cornell and Yale that have helped to form these stu- 
dents, but also lesser-known schools such as Michigan, Georgia 


continued on page 18 


The newest area of architectural achievement is Venezuela, and the newest 
skyscraper in its capital, Caracas, is the EDIFICIO POLAR, completed in 1954 
(photo by Rollie McKenna). The work of Martin Vegas and José Miguel 
Galia, this structure is exceptional in its dependence upon steel (a precious 
material in South America): cantilevers carry a steel chassis four yards forward 
of the concrete piers that support the building. Fitted into this chassis are 
solid-louvered sashes, glass and sandwich panels—combined in varied propor- 


tions on the four sides so as to cope with the problem of varied exposure to 
the sun. 
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The house which Luis Barragan designed for himself 
at Tacubaya represents a personal handling of Mexican 
provincial building methods. The effects attained, as in 
the walled roof-terrace (above), have a strong abstract 
quality. The spatial values of the interiors (below), 
some tall and complex, others lower and plainer, are 


notably original; the staircases in particular achieve 


visual drama with the most rudimentary means. In 
keeping with tradition that goes back through the 
Iberian Peninsula to the Orient, the house gives onto an 
interior garden and presents blank walls to the outside. 




































The most striking building in Mexico's vast University City is the 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, the work of Juan O’Gorman, Gustavo Saavedra and 
Martinez de Velasco (photo by Rollie McKenna). Painter as well as 
architect, O’Gormlan has overspread the blank walls of his stack towe) 


ARCHITECTURE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Institute of Technology and the Universities of Florida and 
Oregon. What is in great measure responsible, of course, is the 
influence of the international masters—Wright, Gropius, Mies. 
Besides making specific schools famous, they have established a 
nation-wide ambiance of professional enquiry and endeavor. 

Despite the influx of students into our schools, there is no 
reason to suppose that Latin-American architecture will ever be- 
come subservient to our own. Apart from considerations of per- 
sonal independence, the conditions under which structures rise 
in that part of the hemisphere guarantee a particular character. 
The Iberian cultural background differs radically from ours; the 
predominant climate differs as well; and so do the available 
building materials. 

So far as cultural background is concerned, the most important 
single factor is Catholicism. The Church has shown little inclina- 
tion to employ modern architects and exerts little direct influence 
on architecture, but the indirect influences are powerful. The 
large families (and concomitant large staffs of servants) favor the 
construction of private houses rather than apartment buildings. 
Further, in the laying out of private houses, the large families 
necessitate what seems to North American eyes a disproportion 
in living, sleeping and service areas. Domestic architecture is also 
affected by other influences that are not so much Catholic as 
Iberian, and ultimately Oriental. The degree of seclusion re- 
quired varies somewhat from country to country, but in general 
houses are expected to present blank walls to the outside world 
and to open onto an inner patio. 

On the score of special difficulties facing the architect in Latin 
America, the problems of heat and glare come to mind imme- 





with monumentally scaled figural decoration of mosaic, executed with 
rough lumps of natural minerals rather than with glass tesserae. The 
mosaic, as well as the bold reliefs of the lava wall, shows the contempo- 
rary relevance of Mexico’s Indian heritage. 


diately. What is not so likely to occur to us is the “even more 
widespread problem of deficient building materials. Except to a 
small extent in Mexico, Latin America produces no structural 
steel. Splendid cabinet woods grow in the equatorial jungles, but 
nowhere is there a good supply of structural timber. The old 
tradition of masonry construction prevails, but native building 
stone and facing materials are generally poor, and the friable 
brick and tile are even worse. Under these circumstances, modern 
architects have turned to ferro-concrete with a unanimity that is 
understandable enough. 

The results they have achieved must be applauded. Many 
visitors from the United States are already familiar with the 
accomplishments at Mexico City, not only the central skyscrapers 
and housing projects, but also the outlying University City, 
planned by Pani and Del Moral and developed by collaborating 
architects into the most spectacular extra-urban entity in the 
Western Hemisphere. Brazilian work has received less publicity 
but is no less brilliant; the Carioca school of Niemeyer, Costa, 


Reidy and Moreira has given the country the greatest number of 


individual buildings of note in Latin America. The newest area 
of architectural achievement, however, is Venezuela. In Caracas 
the characteristic height of city buildings has risen from one to 
twenty stories in about five years, and architects of very real dis- 
tinction have come to the fore. Their work—notably Vegas and 
Galia’s Edificio Polar, Villanueva’s Olympic Stadium, Bermudez’s 
housing projects and Rotival’s urban planning—has a stirring 
vigor and daring. It forms in itself a microcosm of the enormous 
advances realized in the architecture of all Latin America during 
the past decade. 
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Enrique de la Mora’s CHURCH OF LA PURISIMA 
(above) has an historic as well as intrinsic in- 
terest: it is the first modern church to be 
erected in Mexico. Its tardy date, 1947, marks 
an initial break-through in ecclesiastical r 

luctance to employ modern architects. Signifi- 
cantly, the site (left) Monterrey, the city 
which supplies the greater part of the coun- 
try’s cement, tron and glass. The paraboloid 
vault (interior, left) of reinforced concrete is 
more than visually satisfying; it offers an eco- 


nomical solution to structural problems in 
areas where little steel and only friable build- 
ing stone, brick and facing materials are avail- 
able. The figural embellishment of the church 
is provided by sculpture rather than murals; 
the crucifix and saints over the portal are by 
Herbert Hofman. 
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CIRCLE IMAGE #4, by Louis Schanker. A persistent 
motif in both his paintings and in his newly developed 
technique of woodcuts in plaster is the vigorous circles 
which dominate the painting shown here. 
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THE MOMENT IN AND OUT OF TIME, by Perle Fine. On a theme 
from T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, Miss Fine’s large canvas presents a 
complexity of blue, gray and generally dark shapes converging upon a 
second of bright lucidity. 
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PAINTER- 
PRINTMAKERS 


BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


N a recent article, ‘““The Situation in Printmaking: 
1955” (ARTS, October), Dore Ashton pointed out 
the origins of the peintre-graveur movement in France 
and some of its later developments in America. The 
current exhibition of “14 Painter-Printmakers” at the 
Brooklyn Museum (November 16-Jan. 8), presenting 
as it does three paintings and three prints by each 
of the artists involved, offers an opportunity to view 
the accomplishments of a group of American artists 
working in both media and some of the significant 
relationships between the media themselves. 

In its attempt to establish itself as an art form in its 
own right, rather than as the supplement to painting 
that it has sometimes been in the past, the art of 
printmaking has acquitted itself with the same inven- 
tiveness and daring in its techniques that characterize 
the modern movement in painting. Although it would, 
perhaps, be unfair to speak: of a state of competition 
existing between media (they are, in a sense, going 
in opposite directions: printmaking being a method 
which allows the artist to make a number of copies of 
the same work, whereas painting is essentially directed 
towards the unique statement), something similar to 
competition may be seen to exist in at least one area. 

One of the most perceptible difficulties in the field 
of printmaking and one which most calls for inven- 
tiveness on the part of the artist, is the problem of 
color. Taking one of the paintings in the exhibition, 
Gabor Peterdi’s Misty Ocean, with its wealth of deli- 
cate gradations, as an example of the subtlety of col- 
or that is possible in oil, one can see that the artist 
as printmaker must resort to a variety of devices in 
order to achieve a similar richness. The print, involv- 
ing either lines or flat areas of color and relying upon 
the variety that can be achieved by a restricted num- 
ber of colors, is faced with limitations that are not 
characteristic of a medium as fluent as oil. 

Is is one of the major interests of the current exhi- 
bition to see how the fourteen artists have addressed 
themselves to this problem. Some, like Minna Citron 
in her etching, Flowering Wilderness, attempt to re- 
lieve the flatness of the color by blemishing the area 
with scratched lines, a technique that tends to brighten 
the color itself. Others—John von Wicht, for example, 
in his lithograph, Echo—frankly accept the flat area 
for what it is, and by a boldness in the composition 
make use of the “handicap.” And in some instances, 
without using color at all, an artist like Peterdi in his 
etching and engraving, Apocalypse, is able to achieve 
an equivalent richness by the quality of his burred 
line. But even with all the admirable inventiveness in 
technique displayed by the fourteen artists in the 
Brooklyn exhibition, it would be too much to say 
that the problem of color in printmaking is one that 
has been definitively solved. 


An example of the relationship of style between the two media: 
the hatched lines and broad strokes of Karl Schrag’s etching and 
engraving, Rain and the Sea (above), techniques basically congenial 
to prints, are carried over into his painting, Red Rocks and Golden 


Trees (below). 
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In Lassaw’s Greenwich Village studio. 


IBRAM LASSAW 


Using the latest technical means for working directly 


in metal, an American sculptor revives the alchemists’ quest. 


BY MARTICA SAWIN 


4 gti strong, absolutely steady hands work in perfect unison and pre- 
cision—in the right, the stem of an oxyacetylene torch; in the left, 
a slender rod of flux-coated chromium bronze. Where the metal and 
flame merge, a column of rapidly hardening droplets rises on an as- 
besos square, shaped and guided by the quick, sure motions of the 
sculptor, Ibram Lassaw—although his hands never touch the work. That 
the shaping follows the will, that the final result is the crystalline struc- 
ture conceived by the artist, is a matter of control and experience and 
sensitivity to the material. “Each hand has to have its own exact 
timing”—in the brief moment of the melting, the metal is given form, 
texture, color; protuberances are created, angles turned; all through 
the constant and delicate movement of the sculptor’s hands. The torch 


is returned to its socket, the glowing hot metal hisses in a pail of, 


water and emerges the color of whitish gold, with red hues where 
silicon bronze has been used . . . a small, beautifully wrought fragment, 
a tiny portion of the intricate maze which the sculpture will become. 

Lassaw, a strongly built man in his early forties, works in this manner 
with utter absorption for many hours at a time, in a studio which 
occupies the top floor of a loft building in Greenwich Village. On the 
walls hang coils of wire, and against the sides of the room are stacked 
sheets of copper and bundles of welding rods; there are several work- 
benches covered with tools and shelves lined with rows of bottles of 
chemicals. In the same enthusiastic tone with which he plunges into 
a philosophical discussion, the sculptor, points out the various metals 
he uses, explains their properties, the different effects obtained by 
burning or treatment with acids, and demonstrates the range of tips 
used in the torch, akin to the painter’s brushes. Above the welding 
table hangs a work in progress, an airy chamber with miniature laby- 
rinths within larger ones like pizzicato passages repeating the dominant 
motif. On the floor stands the skeleton of a new vertical piece, nearly 
six feet high, in its earliest stages, a framework consisting of rectangles 
of iron wire set at angles to each other, joined by bronze, a structure 
still flimsy to the touch which will stiffen and be given substance with 
the gradual application of other metals. Nearby is an almost com- 





The sculptor considers his recently completed METAMORPHOSIS (left), a six-foot 
free-standing piece, to be one of his major works to date. Details such as the 
delicate wire grids within the hollowed recesses give it a mysterious interior 
\ Space, while the swellings and horny projections suggest the expanding and 
unfurling of an organic structure. In accordance with his belief that color 
is essential in sculpture, Lassaw has treated his metals to bring out hues 
ranging from turquoise and deep red to golden. 








“Art is a theophany.” 






















































A crucial transitional work, the 
MILKY WAY: A POLYMORPHIC 
SPACE (right), 1950, following im- 
mediately on a series in sheet 
plastic, marks the birth of the 
sculptor’s present style. Here 
a plastic mixture has been ap- 
plied to a wire armature to give 
mass and the variations in thick- 














ness which accelerate or slow 
down the _ fluid movement 
through space. The plastic mix- 
ture, unsatisfactory both in ap- 
pearance and durability, was re- 
placed in subsequent works by 
metals welded directly onto the 
wire. 



















Among the first American sculptors to work directly in metal, 
Lassaw executed COMPOSITION IN STEEL (above) in 1938, hang- 
ing cut-out shapes of hammered steel within a rigid frame in 
pictorial arrangement conveying a sense of suspended motion. 


SOMEWHERE WINDOW, 1947. 
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pleted thicket-like sculpture of intertwining strands, built up 
without wire armature, solely by piling drop upon drop of 
molten bronze, achieving astonishing suppleness of line and a 
unique kind of massiveness. 

A low table at one end of the studio holds a row of books, a 
mixture of practical handbooks and philosophical works, for 
Lassaw’s consuming interests encompass both concrete accom- 
plishments, such as woodworking and photography (at a recent 
lecture he provided the entire audience with the proper lenses 
to view his stereoscopic transparencies of his work), and the most 
obscure realms of abstract thought. Although he is an adherent 
of no single system of belief, he is well versed in religion and 
philosophy, his interest ranging from Buddhist texts to medieval 
thinkers such as the German mystic Meister Eckhart; and he 
treasures a book of notes taken from Suzuki's lectures on Zen 
Buddhism which he attended for several semesters at Columbia 
University. 

From the table Lassaw takes up Jung’s Psychology and Alchemy, 
not so much a work which has influenced his thought as one 
which contains much that is relevant to his own life. Jung has 
emphasized that, contrary to popular conception, the “treasure 
hard to attain” sought by the medieval alchemists (who were 
not specialists, but at once philosophers, artists, scientists and 
scholars) was not a formula for turning base metal into gold, 
but a golden understanding, the touchstone of the spirit which 
would bring them into a more perfect harmony with the uni- 
verse. The attitude of mind with which the alchemist (called 
artifex) approached his task (opus) was all important; achieve- 
ment came “not by force or passion, but by humility and pa- 
tience and perfect love,” Lassaw reads. ‘“‘He must have a free 
and [receptive] mind . . . the mind must be in harmony with 
the work.” The sculptor’s kinship with the alchemist lies essen- 
tially in this attitude, the combination of faith, contemplation 
and the experimental spirit of discovery, as well as in the inter- 
mixture of material and spiritual goals. Of his working methods 
he says: “I let the work grow, too much planning prejudices the 
growth. .. . I have complete faith in my instincts for form and 
color.” 

Behind the artist’s quick smile and the eager excitement with 
which he approaches a subject, one senses a process of perpetual 
discovery or revelation, a natural obliviousness to all things 
petty, a predilection for speculative pondering on universal 
meanings. One also becomes aware of a deep-rooted tenacity in 
this immensely gentle and reflective person, a tenacity unpro- 
claimed but manifest throughout his career. Among the quota- 
tions from literature and philosophy written on the walls of the 
studio and the adjacent cubicle of a study, is a line from Gerard 
Manley Hopkins which reminds one that any mention of Lassaw’s 
philosophical preoccupations must be coupled with an emphasis 
on the inspiration he draws from nature. “I am constantly ab- 
sorbed,” Lassaw says, “by things that are going on around me, 
the motion of people in the streets, the movement of clouds, the 
patterns of branches. There is no duality, everything is nature... 
I believe in an ecology of the universe in which every particle is 
vitally related to every other, an unbroken chain of dependence 
of which every organism is a part.” This concept is not pro- 
gramatically asserted in his sculpture, but is crucial in the inter- 
pretation of it. His profound feeling of unity with the universe 
emerges in his work which suggests the interrelatedness of all 
matter, organic and inorganic, the invisible links, the microcosm 
in the structure of an atom, the microcosm in a solar system, not 
literally propounded, but implied in the most poetic terms. 


HE home which Lassaw has constructed for himself, his wife 

Ernestine and his nine-year-old daughter Denise is a peace- 
ful, sunny place, far removed from the distant rumbling of the 
street below. Denise, home from school, watches television. She 
also attends a modeling class at Greenwich House and has already 
sold some of her charming clay animals. Her parents pridefully 
caution against this early success. Often the walls resound with 
music from the phonograph. Lassaw prefers the polyphonic music 
of Bach and Vivaldi and finds a relationship between musical 
space, the unfurling in time, and the “polymorphous spaces” of 
his sculptures, which are built up in a fashion analogous to 
musical composition with different metals corresponding to in- 
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struments. In the course of the conversation it appears that 
Lassaw has also made some jewelry, and Ernestine brings out the 
pieces he has made for her, massive necklaces in dully gleaming 
bronze and pendants constructed in the same manner as the 
sculptures out of knob upon knob of bronze, among them a 
fascinating one set with an exotic “eye” which Denise found in 
a sandpile. Each piece as it lies upon the table seems more 
precious than the most valuable gem because of its unique profile 
and the beauty the material assumes under the artist’s treatment. 
Even though they are in a sense playthings for the sculptor, they 
cannot escape revealing the distinctive touch of the hands that 
fashioned them. 

It is hard to establish a point at which Lassaw’s career as a 
sculptor began. Born in Alexandria, Egypt, in 1913, he recalls as 
a child in kindergarten going to the clay pits outside the town 
and digging the material for his earliest modeling efforts. The 
only prize he has ever received was for a sculpture executed 
when he was five years old while he was attending the French 
lycée in Alexandria. His father, who was brought up in Russia, 
where he had served in the Czarist army, worked as a bookkeeper, 
and it has occurred recently to Lassaw that watching him execute 
his elegant penmanship of the old style, complete with lavish 
cirlicues, may have had some effect on his young imagination as 
well as a bearing on the linearity of his own style. The elder 
Lassaw had already been to the United States, more specifically 
in Texas, and after the First World War, when his son was eight 
years old, he brought his family to New York. 

In the neighborhood where they first lived, at Fifty-sixth Street 
and First Avenue, men used to go through the streets with tar 
carts for repairing roofs and, lacking clay, Lassaw found the 
partially cooled tar a satisfactory substitute. Sitting on the pave- 
ment with a cluster of small boys around him, he would fashion 
figures and horses and whatever his audience demanded. Later, 
living in Brooklyn, he was attracted by the natural and geological 
displays at the Brooklyn Children’s Museum and discovered by 
chance one Saturday morning a modeling class for children being 
held there. He walked in and made himself at home. It turned 
out that the instructor of the class was Dorothea Denslow who, 
two years later, together with Lassaw and some of the other 
students, rented a carriage house across from the Museum to 
provide permanent working space. Out of this association grew 
the famous Clay Club which for many years provided sculptors 
with working and exhibition space in its building on Eighth 
Street and now, as the Sculpture Center, carries on the same 
function in spacious headquarters on East Sixty-ninth Street. 

While a student at the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, Lassaw 
sold a small sculpture of a nude, his first sale, and the last he 
was to make for more than twenty years. It was bought by a 
model at the Institute for fifteen dollars, and with the proceeds 
he rented his first studio on Bedford Street. This was the begin- 
ning of a close association with the Village and with the art life 
flourishing in and around it which has continued until the pres- 
ent day. 

Although his training had been of a thoroughly academic 
nature, Lassaw soon became aware, chiefly through publications 
like Cahiers d’art, of the innovations which had been made by 
the European sculptors. Revolution in sculpture had followed 
closely on revolution in painting in Europe, and the years 1911- 
1930 saw not only the cubist sculptures of Lipchitz, Laurens and 
Duchamp-Villon, the futurist work of Boccioni and the construc- 
tions in brass and glass of Gabo and Pevsner, but also the best 
of Brancusi and the earliest of the forged iron structures of 
Julio Gonzales. After 1930 the reverberations began to be faintly 
felt in this country; Calder made his first mobile in 1931, David 
Smith his first sculpture in steel in 1933, and Noguchi returned 
from Paris markedly influenced by his apprenticeship with Bran- 
cusi. Lassaw, even without the benefit of direct contact with the 
European sculptors or their work, was one of the first American 
sculptors to work in an abstract style, abandoning the solid mass 
for the incorporation of space. His materials were at first tradi- 
tional—plaster over wire armature—but the thinly coated wires 
are partially revealed and become part of the design. His progress 
into space did not follow along the lines of the constructivists: 
rather he emphasized a reference to organic forms even in his 
most abstract compositions. (Among twentieth-century sculptors, 











The largest of the architectural com- 
missions executed by Lassaw during 
the last four years is the twenty-eight- 
foot PILLAR OF FIRE for the Temple 
Beth El in Springfield, Mass. Pictured 
at the left is the study for this large 
undertaking which indicates the con- 
ceptual approach, although it cannot 
convey the grandeur of scale and mag- 
nificent color of the final work. By 
contrast, RHIANNON (below), commis- 
sioned by Mrs, Ira Haupt, is man- 
ifestly designed for interior rather than 
exterior adornment, and has a picto- 
graphic quality to its linear inventions. 
On the score of adjusting himself to 
architects and architecture, Lassaw 
says, “I try to make a work fit within 
its architectural environment, but I 
take the sole responsibility in its de- 
sign, allowing no dictates.” The work 
pictured above is a hanging piece, 
NEBULA OF ORION (collection of Mrs. 
John 1). Rockefeller IT1). 
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Brancusi is the one whom he most admires.) 

It was one of the plaster ovoids of this period that he ex- 
hibited in the first show of the American Abstract Artists, an 
organization of which he was a founding member. Some of the 
other early members included David Smith, George L. K. Morris, 
Carles, Balcomb and Gertrude Greene and Byron Browne. Gorky 
and De Kooning attended the initial meetings at which the 
group was formed, but soon dropped out as they were not inter- 
ested in exhibiting, and the primary function of the organization 
was to furnish the artists with an opportunity to show their work 
at a time when there were no outlets available. After the War 
Lassaw was one of the artists instrumental in founding the more 
informal group known as the Eighth Street Club, the first meet- 
ing of which was held in his studio. The latter was a far different 
type of artists’ organization, with no formal program or rules, 
designed to provide a headquarters for social gatherings and 
discussion groups. Less by intention than circumstance it also 
has formed the nucleus of the abstract-expressionist school of 
painting and sculpture, and out of it has grown the series of 
exhibitions held annually since 1951, first in an empty store on 
Ninth Street and subsequently at the Stable Gallery. 

During the thirties Lassaw was enabled to continue his work 
through government programs, first the Federal Arts Project, fol- 
lowed by the Civil Works Authority, which offered jobs cleaning 
the city’s statuary and public monuments to Lassaw, Byron 
Browne and others who could qualify as “stonecutters,” and the 
WPA on which he stayed until he was drafted into the Army. In 
1935 he bought a forge and began to work directly in metal, 
following the method advanced by the pioneering Gonzales. His 
Composition in Steel, 1938, reveals his growing interest in placing 
forms of a biomorphic nature within a more rigid frame of ref- 
erence. At this time he also executed a series of shadow boxes 
with cut-out brightly colored metal shapes illumined as silhou- 
ettes within free-form openings, pictorial designs in a narrow 
space, in which the linear element, a kind of drawing with wire, 
plays an important role. 

There followed a brief period during which he worked in the 
most geometric style of his career, suspending rectilinear shapes 
one within another. It was natural that this three-dimensionaliz- 
ing of neo-plastic painting should meet with the approval of Piet 
Mondrian, who saw the work and encouraged the artist to con- 
tinue in this direction. However, such approbation did not deter 
Lassaw from extending his researches into new terrain, investigat- 
ing the possibilities of novel materials such as plastics, and experi- 
menting with means of fusing the spatial effects he had achieved 
with the pictorial effects of his shadow-box reliefs, of combining 
the organic quality of his forms with the disciplined purity of the 
geometric framework. These explorations of the forties are sum- 
marized in the plastic and stainless steel Star Cradle of 1949, the 
last in a series of similar pieces. Here he has used dyes to color the 
plastic, introducing a free linear motif within the openings formed 
by the translucent against transparent areas. The incorporation of 
color and adventurous approach to materials provide the only 
clues here to the developments to come, although perhaps an idea 
of writing in space was beginning to emerge. In retrospect these 
rigidly confined, box-like works seem to have brought the sculptor 
into a cul de sac from which no departure in any direction is indi- 
cated. 


T this point one is reminded of the alchemist again—at one 
moment seemingly far from his goal as he toils over his cru- 
cibles, and at the next, through some fortuitous combination of 
ingredients, discovering the elusive secret he has long pursued. 
Lassaw himself has no explanation for what happened at this 
crucial juncture. In the exhibition of Abstract Painting and Sculp- 
ture in America, held at the Museum of Modern Art in 1951, an 
entirely new genre of sculpture appeared, a cage-like sculpture, 
four feet high, fashioned out of wires covered with a rough-sur- 
faced plastic compound built up in varying thicknesses, so that the 
entire structure seems to be growing and unfolding in space. This 
was Lassaw’s Milky Way of 1950, the immediate successor to Star 
Cradle. The Milky Way is as neat a pivotal point as one can find 
in any artist’s history. It sums up most of the peregrinations which 
preceded it, harking back to the plaster and wire work of 1936, 
and reflecting the drawing in space, the self-containment and order 
of the geometric period, the constant innovation in materials, and 






above all, a preoccupation with structures which do not simply 
define space, but which have a deeper significance, attempting to 
suggest ideas about the composition of the universe. And it opens 
the way for all the subsequent developments which have flowered 
in such profusion during the last five years. 

Metal soon replaced the plastic mixture as a means of building 
up contours, and when Lassaw sold his first piece of sculpture since 
1929 (to Mrs. Walter Magnes Teller, a collector and sculptor her- 
self) he was able to buy welding equipment and the pace of devel- 
opment quickened. He began to weld other metals, chiefly bronze, 
directly onto the skeleton, giving the work body and color and 
texture as the molten metal was applied and using copper sheet- 
ing under the bronze in the faces where he desired a more sub- 
stantial mass. 

At the 1951 Whitney sculpture annual the New York dealer Sam 
Kootz was impressed by Lassaw’s work, heretofore unknown to 
him, and Lassaw’s first one-man show was held at the Kootz Gal- 
lery later the same year. Although he had exhibited for many 
years in group exhibitions, the sculptor feels now that this first 
one-man show was not a belated event, but came precisely at the 
time he was ready for it. That the public was also ready for it is 
indicated by the immediate response, the large number of sales, 
museum purchases and architectural commissions. Among the lat- 
ter is a major undertaking, a twenty-eight-foot Pillar of Fire for 
the Temple Beth El in Springfield, installed in a niche of the 
yellow-toned brick exterior of the building. It was executed in 
sections in the studio, directly in metal, with liberal use of copper 
to build up the forms and a bronze coating over the upshooting 
tongues of flame. Delicate and glittering decorative objects also 
designed and executed by Lassaw adorn the interior of the same 
synagogue in a richly ornamental fashion, complementing the 
bolder and starker ornamentation which the animated thrusting 
forms of the Pillar of Fire give to the exterior. Lassaw does not 
feel restricted by the need to comply with architectural dictates 
(his other commissions include large wall hanging pieces for Mrs. 
Ira Haupt and for Phillip Johnson’s guest house, a walled-in 
counterpart to his famous glass house in New Canaan, Connecti- 
cut, and two standing columnar structures for the Temple Beth 
El in Providence); rather he welcomes the opportunity to work in 
a scale which would otherwise be impossibile. 


— criticism is frequently voiced that contemporary sculptors 
are overly concerned with materials, that the means takes pre- 
cedence over and dictates the character of the forms. In discuss- 
ing this crucial point Lassaw declares that “not only is it abso- 
lutely necessary from an economic point of view that the sculptor 
develop new media which do not involve expensive casting, but 
it is also traditional for the artist of each age to make use of the 
materials and means available to him.” Lassaw is a good example 
of the artist who does not allow techniques to gain the ascend- 
ancy, but who is capable of simultaneous technical and conceptual 
development so that each factor controls and stimulates the other. 
He has recently bought a small melting furnace which will enable 
him to make alloys more exactly suited to his needs than the 
industrial welding rods he now uses, alloys which will resist cor- 
rosion and which will add to his palette. “Color is essential in 
sculpture,” he insists. “It is only since the Renaissance that we 
have become obsessed with the cold purity of monochromatic 
scupture. Sculpture should not be just form, but an integral com- 
bination of color and form.” 

Lassaw is not resting, he is not simply turning out sculptures 
according to the formula he has invented, but pushes forward to 
new development with each beginning. His contemplations bring 
forth new perceptions which deepen the significance of his forms, 
while his persevering probing of materials uncovers a never-end- 
ing succession of new effects, brought within the realm of possi- 
bility by his receptivity to innovation. (He dreams of a huge labo- 
ratory, fully equipped for research in metals, the kind of research 
which artists, not industries, would undertake, but which might 
incidentally serve both.) The fantastic structures he creates per- 
tain to the secrets of the universe, evoke its mysteries and its 
romance as well as its order. And just as they reveal intangible 
meanings, they also disclose, through the substance itself, the hid- 
den properties of the physical world. The transformation of sub- 
stance parallels the transformations of the spirit, and the resolu- 
tion is at once complete and infinite in its ramifications. 
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Below: TWO SCULPTORS by Honoré 
Daumier. “During his life he was known 
only as a witty, kindly, righteously indig- 
nant satirist in black and white. His paint- 
ings, usually small in size, were too hu- 
man and too humble in subject, too simple 
and too direct in treatment, to be under- 
stood in that age when painting was 
regarded as a means of paying tribute to 
the Greeks and the Romans. His color in 
oils functioned emotionally with the same 
economy and character as his more em- 
phatic contours. In his sculpturesque pro- 
jections of forms in space as in his dras- 
tic simplification and expressionism he 
anticipated our century. Yet his reverence 
for spiritual values and his subjective col- 
ors and tonalties recall Rembrandt’s last 
period.” 


A CRITIC 
AND HIS PICTURES 


r America we have not had many great collectors who at the same 
time have been articulate or eloquent in critical discourse about 
their taste, or, more importantly, about the works which have most 
occupied their attention. In the nineteenth century there was the fabu- 
lous James Jackson Jarves, and the only comparable figure in the twen- 
tieth century is surely Duncan Phillips, whose superlative collection, 
housed in the Phillips Gallery in Washington, D. C., is a public index 
to the exquisite contours of his taste and devotion. 

The pictures that ARTS is privileged to reproduce in these pages are 
four masterworks from this collection, and the accompanying remarks 
are drawn from Mr. Phillips’ critical writings. As a critic he has been 
distinguished for his warmth of feeling as well as his scholarship and 
the wide range of his personal predilections. (While most of his writ- 
ings are concerned with French and American artists of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, he has also written a major study of Giorgione, 
and among his first purchases was a Chardin.) Yet, this catholicity in 
point of view has never allowed itself to be stampeded into false judge- 
ments by the pressure of imposing reputations. ““Open-mindedness does 
not require from us neutrality nor even impartiality,” Mr. Phillips has 
written. “The collector or the critic who exercises choice and passes 
judgement is wise if on the one hand he avoids factional partisanship 
and cultivates tolerance, while on the other hand he preserves his own 
integrity of vision and taste, cleaving to that.” 

The integrity of vision and taste: This has served the man well as 
both collector and critic. A crucial instance of this may be seen in the 
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Brancusi is the one whom he most admires.) 

It was one of the plaster ovoids of this period that he ex- 
hibited in the first show of the American Abstract) Artists, an 
organization of which he was a founding member. Some of the 
other early members included David Smith, George L. Kk. Morris, 
Carles, Balcomb and Gertrude Greene and Byron Browne. Gorky 
and De Kooning attended the initial meetings at which the 
group was formed, but soon dropped out as they were not inter 
ested in exhibiting, and the primary function of the organization 
was to furnish the artists with an opportunity to show their work 
at a time when there were no outlets available. After the Wana 
Lassaw was one of the artists instrumental in founding the more 
informal group known as the Eighth Street Club, the first meet 
ine of which was held in his studio. The latter was a tar different 
type of artists’ organization, with no formal program o1 rules, 
designed to provide a headquarters for social gatherings and 
discussion groups. Less by intention than circumstance it also 
has formed the nucleus of the abstract-expression ist school of 
painting and sculpture, and out of it has grown the series ol 
exhibitions held annually since 1951, first in an empty store on 
Ninth Street and subsequently at the Stable Gallery. 

During the thirties Lassaw was enabled to continue his work 
through government programs, first the Federal Arts Project, fol 
lowed by the Civil Works Authority, which offered jobs cleaning 
the city’s statuary and public monuments to Lassaw, Byron 
Browne and others who could qualify as “stonecutters,” and the 
WPA on which he staved until he was drafted into the Army. In 
1935 he bought a torge and began to work directly in’ metal, 
following the method advanced by the pioneering Gonzales. His 
Composition in Steel, 1938, reveals his growing interest in placing 
forms of a biomorphic nature within a more rigid frame of ref 
erence. At this time he also executed a series of shadow boxes 
with cutout brightly colored metal shapes illumined as silhou- 
ettes within free-form openings. pictorial designs in a narrow 
space, in which the linear element, a kind of drawing with wire, 
plays an important role. 

There followed a brief period during which he worked in the 
most geometric style of his career, suspending rectilinear shapes 
one within another. It was natural that this three-dimensionaliz 
ing of neo-plastic painting should meet with the approval of Piet 
Mondrian, who saw the work and encouraged the artist to con- 
tinue in this direction. However, such approbation did not deter 
Lassaw from extending his researches into new terrain, investigat 
ing the possibilities of novel materials such as plastics, and experi 
menting with means of fusing the spatial effects he had achieved 
with the pictorial effects of his shadow-box reliefs, of combining 
the organic quality of his forms with the disciplined purity of the 
geometric framework. These explorations of the forties are sum 
marized in the plastic and stainless steel Star Cradle of 1949, the 
last in a series of similar pieces. Here he has used dves to color the 
plastic, introducing a free linear motif within the openings formed 
by the translucent against transparent areas. The incorporation of 
color and adventurous approach to materials provide the only 
clues here to the developments to come, although perhaps an idea 
of writing in space was beginning to emerge. In retrospect thess 
rigidly confined, box-like works seem to have brought the s¢ ulptor 
into a cul de sac from which no departure in any direction is indi 
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r this point one is reminded of the alchemist again—at one 
A moment seemingly far from his goal as he toils over his cru- 
cibles. and at the next, through some fortuitous combination ol 
ingredients, discovering the elusive secret he has long pursued, 
Lassaw himself has no explanation for what happened at this 
crucial juncture. In the exhibition of Abstract Painting and Sculp 
ture in America, held at the Museum of Modern Art in 1951, an 
entirely new genre of sculpture appeared, a cage-like sculpture, 
four feet high, fashioned out of wires covered with a rough-su 
faced plastic compound built up in varving thicknesses, so that the 
entire structure seems to be growing and unfolding in space. ‘This 
was Lassaw’s Milky Way of 1950, the immediate successor to Star 
Cradle. The Milky Way is as neat a pivotal point as one can find 
in any artist’s history. It sums up most of the peregrinations which 
preceded it, harking back to the plaster and wire work of 1936, 
and reflecting the drawing in space, the self-containment and order 
of the geometric period, the constant innovation in materials, and 


above all, a preoccupation with structures which do not simply 
define space, but which have a deeper significance, attempting to 
suggest ideas about the Composition of the universe. And it opens 
the way for all the subsequent developments which have flowered 
in such profusion during the last five years. 

Metal soon replaced the plastic mixture as a means of building 
up contours, and when Lassaw sold his first piece of sculpture since 
1929 (to Mrs. Walter Magnes Teller, a collector and sculptor het 
self) he was able to buy welding equipment and the pace of devel- 
opment quickened. He began to weld other metals, chiefly bronze, 
directly onto the skeleton, giving the work body and color and 
texture as the molten metal was applied and using copper sheet 
ing under the bronze in the faces where he desired a more sub 
stantial mass. 

\t the 1951 Whitney sculpture annual the New York dealer Sam 
hooty was impressed by Lassaw’s work, heretofore unknown. to 
him, and Lassaw’s first one-man show was held at the Kootz Gal 
lery later the same vear. Although he had exhibited for many 
vears in group exhibitions, the sculptor feels now that this first 
one-man show was not a belated event, but came precisely at the 
time he was ready for it. That the public was also ready for it is 
indicated by the immediate response, the large number of sales, 
museum purchases and architectural commissions. Among the lat 
ter is a major undertaking, a twenty-cight-foot Pillar of Fire for 
the Temple Beth El in Springfield, installed in a niche of the 
vellow-toned brick exterior of the building. It was executed in 
sections in the studio, directly in metal, with liberal use of copper 
to build up the forms and a bronze coating over the upshooting 
tongues of flame. Delicate and glittering decorative objects also 
designed and executed by Lassaw adorn the interior of the same 
synagogue in a richly ornamental fashion, complementing the 
bolder and starker ornamentation which the animated thrusting 
forms of the Pillar of Fire give to the exterior. Lassaw does not 
feel restricted by the need to comply with architectural dictates 
(his other commissions include large wall hanging pieces for Mrs. 
Ira Haupt and for Phillip Johnson's guest house, a walled-in 
counterpart to his famous glass house in New Canaan, Connecti 
cut, and two standing columnar structures for the Temple Beth 
kl in Providence): rather he welcomes the opportunity to work in 
a scale which would otherwise be impossibile. 


7. criticism is frequently voiced that contemporary s« ulptors 
are overly concerned with materials, that the means takes pre- 
cedence over and dictates the character of the forms. In discuss 
ing this crucial point Lassaw declares that “not only is it abso 
lutely necessary from an economic point of view that the sculptor 
develop new media which do not involve expensive casting, but 
it is also traditional for the artist of each age to make use of the 
materials and means available to him.” Lassaw is a good example 
of the artist who does not allow tec hniques to gain the ascend- 
ancy, but who is capable of simultaneous technical and conceptual 
development so that each factor controls and stimulates the other. 
He has recently bought a small melting furnace which will enabk 
him to make alloys more exactly suited to his needs than the 
industrial welding rods he now uses, allovs which will resist. cor- 
rosion and which will add to his palette. “Color is essential in 
sculpture,” he insists. “It is only since the Renaissance that we 
have become obsessed with the cold purity of monochromatic 
scupture. Sculpture should not be just form, but an integral com 
bination of color and form.” 

Lassaw is not resting, he is not simply turning out sculptures 
according to the formula he has invented, but pushes forward to 
new development with each beginning. His contemplations bring 
forth new perceptions which deepen the significance of his forms. 
while his persevering probing of materials uncovers a never-end 
ing succession of new effects, brought within the realm of possi 
bility by his receptivity to innovation. (He dreams of a huge labo 
ratory, fully equipped for research in metals, the kind of research 
which artists, not industries, would undertake, but which might 
incidentally serve both.) The fantastic structures he creates per 
tain to the secrets of the universe, evoke its mysteries and its 
romance as well as its order. And just as they reveal intangible 
meanings, they also disclose, through the substance itself, the hid- 
den properties of the physical world. The transformation of sub- 
stance parallels the transformations of the spirit, and the resolu 
tion is at once complete and infinite in its ramifications. 
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Below: TWO SCULPTORS by Honoré 
Daumier. “During his life he was known 
only as a witty, kindly, righteously indig- 
nant satirist in black and white. His paint- 
ings, usually small in size, were too hu- 
man and too humble in subject, too simple 
and too direct in treatment, to be under- 
stood in that age when painting was 
regarded as a means of paying tribute to 
the Greeks and the Romans. His color in 
oils functioned emotionally with the same 
economy and character as his more em- 
phatic contours. In his sculpturesque pro- 
jections of forms in space as in his dras- 
tic simplification and expressionism he 
anticipated our century. Yet his reverence 
for spiritual values and his subjective col- 
ors and tonalties recall Rembrandt’s last 
period.” 


A CRITIC 
AND HIS PICTURES 


Tr America we have not had many great collectors who at the same 

time have been articulate or eloquent in critical discourse about 
their taste, or, more importantly, about the works which have most 
occupied their attention. In the nineteenth century there was the fabu- 
lous James Jackson Jarves, and the only comparable figure in the twen- 
tieth century is surely Duncan Phillips, whose superlative collection, 
housed in the Phillips Gallery in Washington, D. C., is a public index 
to the exquisite contours of his taste and devotion. 

The pictures that ARTS is privileged to reproduce in these pages are 
four masterworks from this collection, and the accompanying remarks 
are drawn from Mr. Phillips’ critical writings. As a critic he has been 
distinguished for his warmth of feeling as well as his scholarship and 
the wide range of his personal predilections. (While most of his writ- 
ings are concerned with French and American artists of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, he has also written a major study of Giorgione, 
and among his first purchases was a Chardin.) Yet, this catholicity in 
point of view has never allowed itself to be stampeded into false judge- 
ments by the pressure of imposing reputations. “Open-mindedness does 
not require from us neutrality nor even impartiality,” Mr. Phillips has 
written. “The collector or the critic who exercises choice and passes 
judgement is wise if on the one hand he avoids factional partisanship 
and cultivates tolerance, while on the other hand he preserves his own 
integrity of vision and taste, cleaving to that.” 

The integrity of vision and taste: This has served the man well as 
both collector and ‘critic. A crucial instance of this may be seen in the 














Above: STREET PAVERS by Vincent Van Gogh. 
“He concentrated on an effect of burning light or 
on a scheme of raw, unmitigated colors. But the 
model, the motif, the incident of the place, the 
accident of the time, were only means to the end 
that he symbolize his deep emotion which was 
always the same. Sometimes he painted in ecstasy 
as he achieved his mission, sometimes in agony 
as he felt his madness returning, or as he saw some- 
thing or thought of something unutterably sad. 
But always it was with the same insistence upon 
the wonder of life and light, the miracle of his 
sensations, the necessity to paint if only as a 
profession of his faith and as an act of love.” 


A CRITIC AND HIS PICTURES 


rejection of Léger a quarter-century ago. At a time when Braque and 
Bonnard were claiming his attention—and, one must add, when the 
whole School of Paris was moving in to dominate the visual culture of 
the next generation—we find Mr. Phillips’ clear perception of Léger’s 
defects. In his collection of essays, called The Artist Sees Differently 
(1931), he observed, “Especially I resent the idea that the art of an age 
of machinery should be itself mechanical. That is an obsession of mod- 
ernistic pattern makers. In the works of Léger we are called upon to 
admire sharp edges, the flexible hardness of steel and the rigid surfaces 
of iron, the lustrous, soulless colors we apply to metal for our motor 
cars and buses. We are asked to feel the appalling impressiveness of 
the world of mechanism towards which we are tending.” It was clearly 
a vision to be resisted. 

continued on page 30 








Below: A BOWL OF PLUMS by Chardin. “This 
enchanter of realism is one of three ‘old masters’ 
to whom both the modern painters of the vibra- 
tions and refractions of color and those others 
especially concerned with the true relationships 
of objects in space may trace their artistic an- 
cestry. The name of Chardin must be linked 
with those of Velasquez and Vermeer who pre- 
ceded him, as well as with Corot who followed 
his example, and resembled him in mind and 
character. His parents belonged to that bour- 
geoisie of trade whose home life we see re- 
flected in his charming interiors. Trained by 
Cazes and Coypel he revealed at once a re- 
markable reproductive skill in the manner of 
the ‘Little Dutchmen.’ But of these masters only 
Vermeer had the sensitive artistic feeling and 
the magic touch of the lovable Frenchman. 
Chardin’s reputation as a consummate techni- 
cian dates from his own day. Diderot testifies 
that he laid colors side by side in minute 
touches, allowing distance to blend and time to 
unite them into tone. Anyone sensitive to the 
magnetic quality of fresh and exquisite color 
becomes noticeably exhilarated at the first sight 
of a ripe and mellow canvas in oil by Chardin. 
The merely ornamental still life of the period 
was as little to his taste as the rococo allegories 
celebrating amours of the court. He renounced 





the gorgeous pageantry, the historic backgrounds 
and the mythical disguises of his age for the 
look of his own little shadowy rooms where the 
light came in so softly, where everything hap- 
pened from day to day as it had always hap- 
pened, familiar ways settling soon into habits. 
His life was simple. His wants were few. He 
painted what he pleased and as he pleased. In 
his little pictures of housewives and their chil- 
dren at their domestic routine we feel the tender- 
est emotions. Few artists have ever surpassed 
him in subtle observation of familiar objects in 
@ quiet yet intimate and revealing light. He is 
at once the joy and the despair of painters be- 
cause of his marvellous mastery of aerial and 
plastic values and because of his entrancing 
tones and textures. And what a bliss it must 
have been for the good man to make a crisp 
brown loaf and a jug of flowered porcelain, or a 
bunch of grapes and a bottle of red wine, more 
beautiful in what the critic Royal Cortissoz has 
called ‘a muffled radiance’ than anything the 
frivolous court painters could find in the costly 
palaces and their gardens. Chardin anticipated 
the painting of the twentieth century, its acute 
consciousness of the material world, and its ex- 
pression of that interest in a language of design, 


with codrdinated shapes, colors, surfaces and 
deep spaces.” 
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with codrdinated shapes, colors, surfaces and 
deep spaces.” 





Left: WOMAN AND DOG by Pierre Bon- 
nard. “He continues the efforts of Manet 
and Degas to make us see the decorative 
possibilities of our contemporaneous world, 
and of Monet and Renoir to open our 
senses to the ever-changing effects of light 
and air. But he carries his observations of 
the evanescent, especially of the move- 
ments and comminglements of color in light 
and shadow, to undreamed-of subtleties. 
His manner is more like that of the sensu- 
ous Renoir than of the structural Cézanne. 
And yet of course he is allied also with 
Cézanne, and Chardin, in that he substi- 
tutes for the merely visual sensation a new 
kind of impression of the total sensation, 
including the conception of the mind 
which, in his case, was that of the intimist 
whereas Cézanne’s was that of the classic 
decorator. In the course of time the color 
of Bonnard in many passages of still life 
should take on the ‘muffled radiance’ we 
love so much in Chardin.” 


A CRITIC AND HIS PICTURES 


Part of this resistance derived from a refusal to regard the values of 
works of art by historical conditions: “No matter how much we may 
admire the painters who seem to represent our period most vividly we 
must not be persuaded that we can do without less contemporaneous, 
more personal and variable expression.” It was a habit of mind not 
widely evidenced a quarter-century ago, particularly in America—nor 
very evident today for that matter. But it remains a distinctive quality 
of Duncan Phillips’ mind, a quality which delivers his vision straight- 
way to the object without ideological obstructions. It is this quality 
above all which defines his singularity. 








Following the death last month 
of the legendary painter of Montmartre, 
newspapers everywhere revived the old, sensational 
stories of this unique and isolated master. What was 
overlooked (as usual) were the special qualities of his 
art, which are here reviewed, and compared with those of 
the artist’s contemporaries. 


MAURICE UTRILLO: 1883-1955 


BY ALFRED WERNER 


I is as difficult to ignore la légende d’Utrillo as it is to drown 
out the noise of the streets. But the time to demand a critical 
study of Utrillo is finally here, one written with reverence for 
the mystery of the artist and with the critical judgment that 
has been so sadly lacking in most of the obituaries on the occasion 
of his death last month. If he had a mind “that could at best be 
called feeble,” as one newspaper observed, how wonderful that 
with such limitations he was able to produce oils that today are 
still as vigorous as they were forty years ago! While it is true 
that the pictures he mass-produced in the last few decades of 
his long life betrayed “a rapidly decreasing talent,” is there not 
enough excellence in the whole of his output to convince his 
necrologists that he was, not a curious freak, but a master of 
a sort? (In France, tribute to his genius was already paid years 
ago when a special room in the Musée National d’Art Moderne 
was assigned to his work together with that of his mother, Suzanne 
Valadon, and his step-father, André Utter.) 

Utrillo’s work defies easy classification, but in some respects 
he may be compared to Henri Rousseau. The appearance on the 
horizon of these two untutored geniuses seems to support the 
arguments of those who claim that art cannot be taught, that 
you either have “it” or you don’t, and that technical knowledge 
is of secondary importance. “In his canvases one almost always 
comes upon the miraculous,” Derain once said about his col- 
league Utrillo. A remarkable contrast existed between these two, 
although both were Parisians, both of the generation that gave 
birth to fauvism and cubism. The bourgeois Derain, with his 
solid academic training, went assiduously to the Louvre to copy 
the Old Masters—perhaps too zealously. He participated in the 
revolt of the “Wild Beasts,” and thereafter engaged, with Picasso 
and his group, in analytic experiments. He had an encyclopedic 
erudition and great drive—and yet the majority of his pictures 
are pastiches, though often very distinguished ones. Alas, the 
“miracle” which turned the simple-minded illegitimate son of a 
Montmartre character into a singular artist failed to transfigure 
the intellectual Derain. 

Utrillo’s biographers have, on the whole, devoted more energy 
to finding out what sort of man he was than what kind of pictures 
he made. Ribemont-Dessaignes claims that he took to drinking 
“pour redevenir un enfant.” He has been compared to Dostoev- 
sky’s Idiot to Saint Exupery’s Little Prince. The pitifully naive 
poems and prose fragments he left seem to confirm the view 
that intellectually he never grew up. But look at the oeuvre of 
his “White Period” (ca. 1908-1914) and of several fruitful years 
before and after it. To mention only works in public collections: 
The Roofs and The Garden of Montmagny in the Museum of 
Modern Art in Paris; Place du Tertre in the Tate Gallery, Lon- 
don; The Berlioz House in the Art Gallery of Toronto; The 
Philosopher's Tower in Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts; and 
Country Church and Rue de Crimée in New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art;—is there a child conceivable who could build these 
indestructible monuments? 

And yet, some kind of “infantilism,” while not the source of 
his artistic strength, gave him the freedom to express his libido 
fully to the benefit of his art. The “child” in him refused to 
suppress instinctual drives; the “child” allowed him to wallow 


in dirt, in smearing color onto the canvas in very heavy impasto. 
There is something remarkably childish in the way Utrillo, not 
satisfied with zinc white from the tube, mixed it with plaster 
and, in a frenzy of “realism,” applied it to the canvas with the 
palette knife as a mason covers bricks with plaster. Like a 
child, he used a ruler to draw straight lines, or copied picture 
postcards. The eternal child in him also prevented growth and 
expansion of his mind; one is constantly baffled by the utter 
absence of intellectual concepts, the lack of selectivity, the end- 
less repetition of the same motif in the same manner, and the 
total eclipse of self-criticism. 

Utrillo paid no attention to the styles and modes of the cen- 
tury, after having been attracted by paintings of Pissarro and 
Sisley in the Durand-Ruel Gallery, probably the only works of 
art he noted. But he did not particularly care to imitate them— 
the impressionists’ prismatic decomposition of color did not in- 
terest him. He had no esthetic theories, he simply wished to 
paint what he saw. Yet the miracle happened, of which Derain 
spoke: just as Saul, the son of Kish, set himself a modest task 
and ended up a king, so poor Monsieur Maurice, who wanted 
only to make faithful likenesses of a few houses and streets, 
intuitively fell upon what Cézanne, the Prophet Samuel of 
modern art, considered the height of artistic achievement, name- 
ly, perfect harmony among numerous relationships of form and 
color. The good old Rousseau had miraculously reached it, 
though he was mainly concerned with the patient, careful execu- 
tion of minute, realistic details. The impulsive, barbaric Utrillo 
arrived without realizing it, by turning into brushwork the same 
violence that occasionally exploded into anti-social aggression. 
Like a hurricane, the force of his early paintings has blown 
away all of the pretty little landscapes in which the academicians 
had tried to “immortalize” the celebrated vistas of France. 

Through bloodshot eyes, Utrillo looked sharply at the old 
houses of Montmartre (“les maisons tragiques”), the bistros of 
the suburbs, the Gothic cathedrals, stripping them of non- 
essential, decorative details. Despite himself, he became a great 
builder, an architect second to none, not even Cézanne. Equipped 
with brush, pigment, and the indispensable bottle, he, the bad 
boy of Montmartre, was magically transformed into a master 
whose firm composition and unerring sense of design link him 
with the early Corot, and even with Poussin. 

Whether or not he would have understood the impressionists’ 
theory, the fleeting effects of atmospheric light were nothing to 
attract this man who, temperamentally, should have been among 
the “Wild Beasts.” When very young, he had been apprenticed 
to a plasterer. The paintings he produced in his twenties look 
as if he himself had built those houses, brick upon brick, holding 
them together with mortar—coarse work, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less strong enough to endure a couple of centuries. His cathedrals 
are imbued with a stability and durability for which one will 
look in vain in Monet’s dissolution of solid facades into atmos- 
pheric vibrancies. 

The impressionists had won victory on all fronts by the time 
he started out as a painter. Accusations of “ugliness” were there- 
upon leveled against a number of painters who have been 
loosely bracketed by the infelicitous term “post-impressionists.” 
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Indeed, all modern painters since Géricault have been branded 
as worshippers of ugliness: by the academicians. “Why do you 
make women ugly?” a shocked lady once asked Degas. “Because, 
Madam, women usually are ugly,” he answered, in the brutally 
candid manner that characterized his painting. Degas, who with 
several other artists divided the honor of being suspected of 
having been Utrillo’s real father, seems to have bequeathed his 
unsentimental, even fiendish realism to his protégée, Suzanne 
Valadon. Showing one of his canvases to his mother, young 
Maurice asked, “Is it ugly?” Valadon’s reassuring reply was: 
“It can’t be ugly enough.” 

The ideal of beauty, inherited from the Hellenistic period, 
rediscovered by the Renaissance and adhered to by the acade- 
micians right into the machine age, was shared by neither Vala- 
don nor her son. Today, with criteria of beauty entirely different 
from those held by the Beaux Arts dictators of 1900, we can 
find more to admire in the early Utrillos, even though they 
come to us from a time that seems, not decades, but centuries 
removed from us. One must have stood before paintings like 
Rue Ravignan or Rue Chappe to understand the emotional 
pleasure derived from the sensuous texture, achieved with a 
very limited palette (no color photograph can possibly approxi- 
‘mate this sensation). One must have seen The Factories or Rue de 
Crimée to realize how “abstract” Utrillo can be, though, ordi- 
narily, he remained closer to classical tradition than Cézanne. 
Without any known link to the theories and practices of the 
post-impressionist revolutionaries, Utrillo instinctively reduced 
houses, chimneys and windows to geometrical statements, to 
arrangements of horizontal and vertical lines. Indeed, there is 
bold “geometry” in the most unexpected places—in many an 
innocuous picture of Montmartre where the flat planes in the 
foreground (rows of houses) are balanced by the hemisphere of 
the Sacré-Coeur cupola in the background, a contrast of shapes 


continued on page 34 
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which always fascinated Utrillo. 

The letters of Cézanne reveal how self-consciously he watched 
each step, and arrived at certain solutions of his artistic prob- 
lems only after much experimenting and long deliberation. 
Utrillo never permitted us to peep into the Camera Obscura 
of his mind—again, it seems that whatever thinking might have 
motivated his brush must have occurred on a sub-verbal level. 
Utrillo never was a protagonist of realism, expressionism, or 
abstract art, though elements of these movements mingle bafflingly 
in his work. Neither was he a surrealist. Yet there is something 
hauntingly unreal about his apparent photographic “realism,” 
in scenes drawn with the accuracy of an architect’s blueprint. 
To increase this surrealist effect, there are no people looking 
out from the windows; the shutters are always drawn. People 
are rarely seen on the street; gas lamps often seem to take the 
place of pedestrians, and, in so doing, create an eerie effect. 
Even where a few people are visible, they are only color spots 
whose sole function is to act as focal points holding the com- 
position together (only in his later paintings—most of them 
inferior—do people appear as recognizable human _ beings). 


N™ that he is gone from us, efforts will be renewed to find 
out what made him “tick.” But neither his widow nor his 
friends of the Montmartre days, men past seventy now, will 
be able to give satisfactory answers. A pure painter and a pure 
“child,” he kept silent about his work. He had none of the 
egotism of a Vlaminck who boasted to a friend that he wanted 
to paint so that a person passing one of his pictures in a 
speeding automobile could identify it. Perhaps Utrillo’s intelli- 
gence, while inarticulate, was greater and deeper. For how 
else could he have achieved that carefully thought-out design, 
that well-knit structure, that we have admired in his best work? 





PORTRAIT OF UTRILLO by Suzanne Valadon 


Could “unconscious automatism . . . bound up with a certain 
animal sensuality, potent and uncontrollable” really be responsi- 
ble for such a marvellously orchestrated work as the Pont Neuf 
of 1908? There the old bridge over the Seine, the colorful barges 
asleep at their moorings alongside the Quay, the slow-moving, 
moody river, the weather-worn stone structures, and the lush 
trees screening the heavy masonry of Point Neuf, create a sym- 
phony in which there is not a single false note, not a single 
misplaced tone! Truly, the late Maurice Raynal, who with this 
theory of “unconscious automatism” merely launched a trial 
balloon, could not have meant it as the answer. Raynal eventually 
admitted that he would be embarrassed if forced to explain 
how “that drunk” (his expression) was able to produce so much 
beauty. Look at a masterpiece like Renoir’s Garden in which 
the dream-like vision of the white Sacré-Coeur is dramatically 
silhouetted against the grayish-blue sky and veiled by leaf- 
less trees. Or The Philosopher’s Tower, painted a few years after 
the “White Period,” in a new style, with its poetic lightness 
of handling, lucidity and transparency. 

A miracle in reverse must account for the sudden and tragic 
transformation of the artist in the mid-twenties. We know the 
facts: in 1924, after having attempted suicide in a police station, 
he was spirited away by his mother and step-father to a castle 
in Southern France, and from that day forward he was not per- 
mitted to spend a single hour unsupervised, first by Valadon 
and subsequently by the woman who became his wife. They 
wished to help him—but what they saved was his body without 
his soul. 

There is no need to dwell on the productions of the solid 
citizen, least of all of the pitiable daubs he manufactured after 
his marriage, in 1936, to Madame Pauwels who, as an “artist,” 
calls herself Lucie Valore. Significantly, these paintings, occasion- 
ally not without a bit of decorative charm, are far more popular 
in this country than his early masterpieces with their austere 
palette and formal discipline. But this is not all. Many people 
who believe they have seen Utrillos in galleries and at auctions 
have been taken in by the worst racket in art history since the 
mass production of Corots in the days of our grandparents. In 
a recent work of fiction an art expert is made to say: “I saw a 
spread on Utrillo recently. He was posed with a row of paintings, 
presumably his own. Some were forged, some were real. He 
himself was unable to do more than guess at which was which.” 
Several years ago a French woman painter defiantly told the 
police that “her” Utrillos were “better painted than the master’s.” 
It may be relatively easy to fake some of the enlarged postcards 
of the last ten, fifteen years. But it requires a peer to imitate a 
“White Period” Utrillo successfully. Even if a forger succeeds 
in producing a deceptively correct “Utrillesque” design, he is 
likely to miss the young Utrillo’s subtle color combinations by 
using the wrong tones. 

Only a superb artist could even imitate a tour de force like 
Rue de la Jonquiére, that symphony of a myriad whites painted 
in that very year 1909 when Utrillo was rejected for study at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. And it is incredible that a critic should 
even attempt to shove Utrillo, as was done recently, into the 
category of “néo-primitifs” together with such second or third- 
rate folk artists as Dominique Peyronnet or Camille. Bombois. 
If we must link him with others, only Henri Rousseau and 
Suzanne Valadon can be considered, though he did lack the 
vivid imagination and baffling inventiveness of Le Douanier, and 
the steadiness of his mother in whose oeuvre there is not the 
curious mixture of indisputable masterpiece and unbelievably 
inferior daub. 

Today, Utrillo is poorly rated in the opinion of many critics, 
though his works are still fetching fantastic prices (which, since 
his death only a few weeks ago, have risen even more). The 
cruel truth is that Utrillo might rank higher, had he died thirty 
years ago. Art historians might connect him with such masters 
of the past a’ Guardi and Canaletto, Piranesi and Hubert Robert, 
Corot and Meryon. His best paintings, in the lingua rustica, 
the uncouth argot of the Parisian gamin, may some day be con- 
sidered Louvre calibre when the canvases of many more edu- 
cated, more sophisticated, more stable artists of his time will be 
sent down to the storage rooms for good. 
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THE 
NOT-SO-INNOCENT 
EYE 


The Movie Camera Looks at Art 


BY VERNON YOUNG 


| agerny’ between the muses has never so vividly been effected 

as in the contemporary courtship of the fine arts by the cinema- 
tographer. Like a lover who is not too infatuated to be dispas- 
sionate, the movie camera, with inexhaustible curiosity, affection 
and vigilance, scrutinizes the features and anatomy of its chosen 
object. And imagination, in art as in love, determines the degree 
to which both quality and meaning in the object are justly inter- 
preted. To describe, to analyze, to dramatize or to reconstitute: 
these are the overlapping possibilities of the film-maker’s inquest. 

The uses of analytical exposition are variously demonstrated* 
in From Renoir to Picasso,. New Ways of Seeing,2 From Gothic 
to Doric,1 and Van Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers.2 The second in 
this list, “a lesson in art” by Ben Karp, gets awkwardly into and 
out of its subject, but the subject itself, a detailed comparison of 
brush techniques in the paintings of the impressionists, Van 
Gogh, Matisse and Picasso, leaves little to be desired within its 
selective limits, and the color reproduction is a decided asset of 
the demonstration. Paul Haesart’s technical contrasts of Renoir, 





Seurat and Picasso are more ingeniously disposed; if his critical 
generalities are open to question, his method (featuring a split 
screen and “lap dissolves”) is incontestably valuable. And André 
Gillette’s resumé of architectural continuity (in From Gothic to 
Doric) from the Parthenon to Rheims (clarified by diagram and 
scale model) is an enthralling essay in film pedagogy, though it 
will dismay the adherents of Spengler’s theory until its closing 
sequence where the camera yearns upward to the Faustian vaults 
of Rheims cathedral. A substantially civilized film: one regrets 
only that William Watson seems to have believed he was narrat- 
ing for The March of Time. As an object lesson in the art of 
spoken narrative, and for other integrities, the Van Meegeren 
film, produced in Belgium, is distinguished. The patient exposure, 
by scientific detection, of an imposter so talented as to be envi- 
able, is here reconstructed cinematically in the spirit of the docu- 
mentary ideal: intelligent, lucid and enlightening. 

Three films in color from the Detroit Institute of Art on 
Flemish and Dutch painting, 1440-1660,4 are commendable for 
their tempered application of the historical method; while never 
touching the large ideas, they are sensibly concerned with the 


* Numbers attached to film titles refer to distributors, listed on page 37, 
from whom films may be rented. 










THE HAND AND THE EYE. The intimacy of the motion-picture inter- 
view, man’s newest device for preserving a breathing: record of 
the great, has frequently been offset by the diffidence (or the 
self-consciousness) of the subject. Paul Van Haesarts has wisely 
induced Picasso to do what he can do best—paint—and then ingen- 
iously interposed a sheet of glass between the artist and the cam- 
era. By this means, the astounding Andalusian is caught in the 
act, full-face and front-brush: a unique glimpse of possibly the 
most versatile hand (and the most burning eyes) of our time. 














































































































































































































THE NOT-SO-INNOCENT EYE 





plastic means by which ideas are unconsciously shaped. But per- 
haps the epitome of the art film that resists spectacular modes of 
exposition, yet maintains a point of view at once purposive and 
exuberant, is Jerry Winters’ Renoir,? a celebration in shimmering 
color of the impressionist master’s lyrical canvases. 

The picture that already tells a story or which, in combination 
with others of the same genre, can be made to tell an extended 
one is a natural temptation to the moviemaker. Most films of 
this order suffer by comparison with 1848,4 a masterful depiction 
of the Paris Revolution in a montage of contemporary graphic 
art. By exploiting the essentially cinematic emphasis and perspec- 
tives of Daumier, above all, Victoria Mercanton has conjured an 
interlocking documentary that would scarcely have been more 
persuasive if photographed at the historical moment, and the 
commentary by Pierre Courtade is astringently fitting. Frescoes in 
Danish Churches,) Crucifixion: Theme and Variations, The 
Legend of St. Ursula® and The Lost Paradise ® are also dedicated 
primarily to the anecdote. The Danish item is refreshingly inde- 
pendent of an editorial voice as the camera moves pertinently 
over these naive medieval interpretations of Adam and Eve and 
The Last Judgment (revealed but recently after having been 
whitewashed over centuries ago). Allowing for their imbalance of 
piety over plastic values, J. H. Lenauer’s crucifixion film and the 
two by Luciano Emmer on Carpaccio and Bosch are duly im- 
pressive. But the Bach unaccompanied cello employed by Lenauer 
is an austere rebuke to the orchestral din of Roman Vlad which 
all but overpowers The Lost Paradise. Vlad is an aggressive com- 
poser; his inventive scores dominate the films they are intended to 
support whenever the visual interest is insufficiently pronounced. 
The Demon in Art,? a synthesis by the brothers Gattinara of six- 
teenth-century ascetic surrealism is, on the other hand, intensified 
by Vlad’s energy, since its pictorial sweep is cyclonic on its own 
account. One has to remind oneself afterward that this film was 
not in color, with such force is the dramatic tonality represented. 

Art as biography has inspired some of the finest, as well as some 
of the worst, films on record. Nineteenth-century painters lend 
themselves to this treatment with some inevitability, and it is 
not surprising that three films on Goya, who initiated the century’s 
spirit of insurrection, follow the same general procedure: a chro- 
nology of the increasingly dehumanized scene that provoked Goya’s 
advance into the unalleviated landscape of genius. Goya,’ the 
newest, makes lively capital of the Caprichos sequence; Jean Gremil- 
lon’s The Disasters of War+ concentrates on the 1810 lithographs. 
The Glory of Goya® is by far the best integrated; its seventeen- 
minutes-worth (composed by Emmer and Venturi) moves with 
greater coherence through the double tragedy of Goya’s Spain 
and Goya’s life, the Albeniz accompaniment played by Segovia 
seeming to shift from a fandango to a rattle in the throat. None 
of the three, however, is adequate to the claims of the deeper 
subject, trenchantly phrased by André Malraux in Saturn: “For 
Goya, painting is a means of arriving at the mysterious; but for 
him the mysterious is also a means of arriving at painting.” 

At this date, unique cinematic efforts are required to exhibit, 
with any freshness, either the personalities or the art of Van 
Gogh and Gauguin. Alain Resnais’s effort, although radically 
diminished by lack of color, builds, in Vincent Van Gogh® a 
convincing suggestion of the Dutchman’s tormented life and 
scrupulously insane art. There is no reproductive substitute for 
Van Gogh’s apocalyptic color vibration, but the facile camera 
manages to convey the lambent solidity of the painter's final burst 
of visionary talent. Martin Gabel’s impasto voice seems the only 
possible one for the simulacrum of Van Gogh, but incredibly it 
is just as acceptable in Paul Gauguin.® Here the narration is 
selected from the subject’s own words, a successful strategy in a 
film that shows unmistakably, in a swift recitation of doom, the 
obsessive single-mindedness with which this artist sought exemp- 
tion from everything but the beauty he was ruthlessly hoping to 
immortalize. Whatever else, the film will make you forget George 
Sanders. . . . Toulouse-Lautrec has twice been honored (I consider 
the Huston pastiche hors de concours). A black-and-white essay 
by Pierre Braunberger ® sympathetically scans the sublimated cap- 
ture of mobility in the art of a man whose own mobility was a 
grotesque inching, but it hasn’t the scope, the blitheness or the 
creative editing of the Hector and Riethof color version.’ After 


some shaky opening dialogue, this remarkably compendious film 
wittily re-enacts the wretched artist’s brief encaustic life at the 
seedy heart of Paris’ fin-de-siécle. 

Perception and dignity characterize two studies of Henry 
Moore. If the Falcon production* has the advantage of subtle 
color tints and of James Johnson Sweeney's intellectually incom- 
parable text (narrated with something less than style, alas), the 
B. I. S. interpretation ® is the more consistently lyrical; its Seated 
Figure episode centrally coordinates it, and the camera penetrates 
the sculptures, taking us wonderfully inside form. 

Guernica,® the biography of a conception, is Alain Resnais’s 
directorial tour de force. The film opens on ruins; from them the 
people of Spain (figures from the earlier Picassos) emerge. Ma- 
chine-guns annihilate man and art; then again from the shambles 
appear elements of the mural-in-progress: a candle-flame, a naked 
light-bulb, fear-stricken eyes, a screaming hand. Marshalling the 
sources of terror that were crystallized in the mural, Resnais con- 
structed with flaming brevity a summary of Picasso’s art and pro- 
duced a classic of moral indignation that should rightly be related 
to films outside the genre, such as Bunuel’s Los Olvidados. A 
Visit to Picasso is the natural complement of Guernica: a rapid 
anthology of canvases between 1895 and 1940: the protean master 
himself, in his habit as he lives—radiographic eyes intent on the 
nimble hand—bronze, clay, paint and paper; a bird on glass, and 
the omnifarious bull: coordinated with vivacity and artfulness by 
Paul Haesarts and Jean Van Raemdonck. 

Of course, The Titan? (a German-American collaboration) and 
Leonardo da Vinci® (Emmer and Venturi) remain the most pro- 
digious biographical art-studies on film; assuming that by now they 





VOLUME IN SPACE. In The Titan, the movie camera is a vigorously omnis- 
cient spectator, ranging through time and space with almost frighten- 
ing dispatch. In sixty-eight minutes (representing less than half of the 
original material) it surveys the scenes of Michelangelo’s youth, is present 
at the attempted assassination (with no visible actors) of Lorenzo de Medici, 
confronts and virtually circumnavigates the monumental sculptures of the 
Medici and the Julius tombs, and explores, as no human eye could have 
since the artist’s itself, the unbelievable symphonic frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel. The classical conception of expressing volume in space becomes 
more than an academic term; one experiences the very sense of it by virtue 
of the camera’s kinetic insinuation into the massive equilibrium of Michel- 


angelo’s forms. 
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AERIAL PERSPECTIVE. With no recourse to settings, either actual or recon- 
structed, but entirely with prints of the period skillfully selected and 
variously focused, the technicians of the Coopérative du Cinéma Frangais 
have reorganized the desperate uprising and ultimate betrayal in the Paris 
of 1848. More than political history, the film evinces, through the graphic 
works of Daumier, Gavarni, Decamps and Delacroix, the spirited material- 
ism with which the insurgent artists in gravure maintained the rational 
perspectives of the eighteenth-century monarchical ideal, while challenging 
the contemporary monarchy with cartoons that predicated the recessive 






































have the status of classics I should prefer not to elaborate on them 
in favor of films less publicized. If achievement is measured by 
the fullest possible statement within the shortest possible span, 
The Drawings of Leonardo‘ is as important as the full-length 
picture, and in point of sensitivity and intelligence is surpassed 
by no art film I have seen. Produced by Basil Wright for the 
Leonardo Film Committee (gracious permission of Her Majesty), 
directed by Adrian de Potier, script and commentary by Michael 
Ayrton, quotations from Leonardo spoken by C. Day Lewis, filmed 
on Kodachrome—and so forth: the credits bugle one into resist- 
ance, as if in prospect of another coronation. But the sequel dis- 
perses all doubts. From the miscellaneous tumult of Leonardo's 
sketchbooks, Ayrton has drawn an esthetic and_ philosophic 
theme, and restated it with eloquence: an untiring graphic record 
of the natural world and equally tireless recommendations for 
unnaturally augmenting it—with mechanics, war and art; a 
copious flow of forms (delicately and accurately photographed 
to discriminate the several media) from the dispassionate hand 
and mind of “the man who compared all things in search of 
one.”. . . In this connection and for its own worth, I want to 
recommend unreservedly A Lesson in Anatomy,® not strictly an 
art film—in fact somewhat unclassifiable—a magically contrived 
illustration of Leonardo’s dual thesis, “Form is shaped by move- 
ment; structure controls movement.” 

The return to the quintessential in nature: a contemporary 
quest that brings us face to face with Leonardo, and with—a great 
silence. Figures in a Landscape,' written, directed and photo- 
graphed by Dudley Shaw Ashton, transcends all art films con- 
cerned with a quest. (Cf. the strenuously recherché Alexander 
Calder and Mark Tobey, or the gentle warmth of Georges 
Braque.*) Following a leisurely and ineffable overture—the hewn 


techniques of motion-picture composition. 








THE EYE ALONE. On the basis of hints from the paintings of Paul Nash, 
Dudley Shaw Ashton creates a film poem by the method of striking juxta- 
position that vindicates the aim of the abstract artist from the vilifications 
of the literal mind. The fundamental affinity of Barbara Hepworth’s sculp- 
tured forms with those shaped by nature or with those, in unconscious 
imitation, shaped by pragmatic men obedient to the nature of materials, 
is made arrestingly evident by the film artist. 


rockscape of Cornwall and the troubled rhythms of its tides— 
analogies are established between the water-perforated rocks and 
the weathered dolmens of prehistoric man, between white-clay 
pyramids and a clay-white lighthouse. Into this contingent assem- 
bly of forms, the perforated sculptures of Barbara Hepworth 
intrude (and connect), the polished audacity of abstract art front- 
ing the evolutionary scheme of things. Like Guernica and The 
Drawings of Leonardo, the film rises from ingenuity to the dignity 
of an idea. When it is over, one wants to sit, uninterruptedly, and 
assimilate the strangeness, for it reaches disquietingly into fast- 
nesses of the spirit usually touched only by impulses of reverence 
or terror, as in Freud’s designation of the “oceanic sense” or as 
in a desert where nothing stirs but the shadow of a dune. The 
semaphoric quaver with which the musical score ends could well 
be a simulation of the last sound heard by the last man. Cinematic 
empathy for the cosmic reaches of the art object will not soon go 
further. 

By interfusing pleasure and knowledge, our joy in the object 
itself with the analogical perception, the movie camera sophisti- 
cates our vision. To adapt Herbert Read’s contention, perhaps 
not too presumptuously, “art-education has no other aim than 
to preserve within us some trace of the penetration and the 
delight of the [not-so-] innocent eye.” 


1. BRANDON FILMS, 200 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. 2. 
FILMS, 13 E. 37 St., N. Y. C. 3. 
New York. 4. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILM CENTER, Mount Vernon, 
FILM IMAGES INC., 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
PICTURA 
FILMS CorP., 2390 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7. Not at present avail- 
able on 16mm. film. 8. BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


5. ITALIAN FILM EXPORTS, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 6. 





















An event of prime importance 


for Goya enthusiasts is the appearance 
of two new books under the Skira imprint. 
The first is a Goya in “The Taste of Our Time” series: 
fifty-seven color reproductions with text by Pierre Gassier. The second, presented by 
Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, is The Goya Frescos in San Antonio de la Florida: 
forty-two large plates reproducing the multiple masterpiece in color for the 
first time. In devoting its master-artist feature 
to Goya, ARTS offers its readers a 
sampling of these new reproductions. 


GOYA 


OYA comes down to us as an almost demonic figure, 
violent, unpredictable, terrifying. His work is so wildly 
varied that tidy-minded observers feel it ought to 

belong to several men rather than one. His life gives a simi- 
lar effect; it seems compounded from the separate existences 
of half a dozen persons—artisan, brigand, lover, courtier, 
mystic, revolutionary. 

Of course, legend has adorned reality to form the standard 
conception of Goya, but at least a core of data can be veri- 
fied. Francisco de Paula José Goya was born in 1746 at the 
tiny hamlet of Fuendetodos in northern Spain. His father 
was a master gilder of some repute in the nearby town of 
Saragossa, where the boy was sent to school under the 
Ignorantine monks and where, at the age of fourteen, he 
was apprenticed to an undistinguished artist, one José 
Luzan. Several years later he was studying in Madrid. Ac- 
counts of his youth vary. Sometimes young Goya is pre- 
sented as a hardworking student who does little but turn 
out mediocre copies of mediocre prints. More often he is 
shown as a trouble-maker, disrupting religious processions, 
serenading the belles of the town late at night, brawling, 
and waking up one morning in the street to find himself 
stabbed. 

In 1770 he is supposed to have left Spain with a troupe 
of toreadors, eventually arriving in Italy, alone and penni- 
less. We know with certainty that he won second prize in 
the 1771 competition of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Parma. Before the year was out he was back home painting 
his first commission, frescos for the Pilar Cathedral in 
Saragossa. 

Now launched on his career, he married Josefa Bayeu in 
1773. Her elder brother Francisco, an “arrived” painter, was 


instrumental in Goya’s being engaged to do cartoons for 
the royal tapestry works. The cartoons, gay and frivolous, 
pleased the beau monde. Commissions poured in, bringing 
him a very respectable fortune. He was embarked on nearly 
twenty years of happy prosperity. 

In 1792, however, there came the first of the great crises 
in Goya’s life. He was suddenly stricken ill, so seriously that 
for a time his life was despaired of. He recovered, but the 
attack left him deaf for the rest of his days. Whatever his 
disease (it cannot have been syphilis as has often been 
alleged), it has given psychoanalysts occasion for much con- 
jecture, and it does indeed appear to have been mental as 
well as physical. “I am frequently so excited that I cannot 
bear myself,” he writes to a friend shortly after. At any rate, 
the attack marks a turning-point in his work as well as in his 
life; grace and frivolity give way to stirring, dramatic force. 

His new powers are grandly illustrated in the frescos he 
painted in the little church of San Antonio de la Florida, 
on the outskirts of Madrid. On the dome itself rather than 
on a plane surface of the walls, Goya shows St. Anthony 
bringing a dead man back to life and thereby clearing an 
innocent man of a murder charge. The artist made the 
scene a contemporary one, so that the forty-odd figures in 
the frescos seem to have come into the church to behold the 
miracle while Goya was painting. Improvising as he went 
along, he worked at great speed and achieved an effortless 
immediacy of expression. 

After his grave illness Goya had fallen in love, experi- 
encing a desperate intensity of emotion known only to men 
who have just brushed death. His fervor for the Duchess 
of Alba still breathes in his portrayals of her—a whole cycle 
of drawings, etchings and oils which show how great a part 
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his noble mistress played in his life until she died in 1802. 
But personal loss and personal distress seemed almost un- 
important in the general misery that had descended upon 
Spain. The Revolution in France had thrown the Spanish 
government into a panic of reaction. Goya’s liberal friends 
were imprisoned or exiled. The people labored on in 
poverty, and the court amused itself with folly and vice. 
Goya responded with the etchings known as The Caprices, 
biting satires on social stupidities, intolerance and cruelty. 
Though invoking reason 
and humanity as norms, 
the etchings achieve their 
almost dread effect by de- 
picting the mad and mon- 
strous. It was the over- 
whelming Caprices that 
first established Goya’s 
international fame. 

The artist’s sense of 
protest was to be goaded 
to even more intense ex- 
pression when Spain fell 
victim to Napoleon’s con- 
tinental schemings. In 
1808 the country was in- 
vaded by an army under 
Murat, and the Spanish 
monarchy collapsed. For- 
eign occupation proved 
even worse than domestic 
oppression. The starving 
populace of Madrid re- 
volted. The French 
crushed the uprising in 
two days of slaughter that 
Goya represents in The 
Charge of the Mamelukes 
and The Shootings of May 
Third—often considered 
the two most dramatic 
historical paintings ever 
made. 

Though suppressed in 
the city, the revolt quick- 
ly spread through the 
provinces as a’ guerrilla 
war of independence. The 
economic life of the country was disrupted; for a decade 
Spain knew little but rapine, carnage, famine and dis- 
ease. The crisis brought anguished problems to torture the 
mind as well. Loyalties were divided. Goya, and thousands of 
fellow countrymen as earnest as he, had little love for the 
ancien régime of Spain. Hoping for social and political 
reforms, he had looked to France for examples of national 
progress—not for armed invasion. Through all the drawn- 
out struggle, he could not opt for either side without doing 
violence to one part of his being. He reacted through the 
only channel open to him, his art. 

The series of etchings he called The Disasters of War is a 
furious condemnation of “man’s inhumanity to man.” One 
of the most telling of the etchings shows a Spaniard tied 
to a post, his eyes bandaged, awaiting execution by a French 
firing squad. At his feet lies a corpse, with the head nearly 
shot away. The etching is entitled “Nothing Else To Do.” 








In this SELF-porTRAIT of Goya (ca. 1793, detail), one seems to sense “the com- 
pulsion he felt, again and again, to rejuvenate his art, to strike out into the 
unknown without pausing over past achievements, however brilliant. The 
itch for fresh fields to conquer is perhaps the real secret of his eternal youth 
and the key to so much that is puzzling in 
his work.”—Pierre Gassier, Goya. 





The next etching is labeled ‘““The Same.” It shows a French 
soldier, wounded and unable to defend himself, being hacked 
to death by a peasant with an axe. Goya was too honest to 
blame solely one side or the other. His Disasters of War 
goes beyond condemnation of man’s folly; it expresses a 
fierce protest that a theologian might define as blasphemous 
in its implications. 

In 1819 Goya fell seriously ill again. The attack brought 
on an upheaval in his mental life no less violent than those 
produced by his previous - 
illness in 1792 and by war 
in 1808. His sleep was 
haunted by dreams that 
were both hideous and 
sublime, and he recorded 
his visions on the walls of 
the house he had acquired 
outside Madrid, across the 
Manzanares River. The 
house was known as the 
Quinta del Sordo, “The 
Deaf Man’s House.” In 
all, Goya executed four- 
teen works on the walls, 
and it is these that have 
come down to us as “The 
Black Paintings of the 
Quinta del Sordo.” 

The pictures show gi- 
gantic beings floating in 
the air above a battlefield, 
nocturnal gatherings of 
witches and devils, pro- 
cessions of hunched fig- 
ures lurching along under 
mountains that threaten 
to fall, repulsive old 
men and women—themes 
treated in Goya’s earlier 
work, but heightened here 
to hallucinatory intensity. 
Goya had prefaced his 
Caprices with the words, 
“The sleep of reason pro- 
duces monsters.” In his 
“Black Paintings” the 
monsters seem to be the 
companions of his waking hours as well. His preoccu- 
pation with monstrous and gigantic forms appears also 
in the Disparates, or Proverbs, twenty-two etchings which 
date from the same period. 

In 1820 the restored monarchy of Spain was again shaken 
by revolt, and Ferdinand VII was compelled to grant the 
country a constitution. Goya was jubilant. He commemo- 
rated the event with an allegorical drawing, Lux ex tenebris, 
in which the forces of oppression fall back before the 
radiant figure of Truth holding the Constitution. There 
could no longer be any doubt as to his political views. 

The period of liberalism was short-lived, however. In 
1823 Louis XVIII decided to rescue his brother-monarch 
across the border. He sent the Duke of Angouléme into 
Spain at the head of an army, and Ferdinand VII was soon 
back in absolute power. Ferdinand was savage in his repris- 
als. Goya went into hiding. When a decree of amnesty was 


continued on page 42 


IN 1798 GOYA WAS COMMISSIONED BY THE KING OF SPAIN TO PAINT THE FRESCOS IN THE LITTLE CHURCH 
of San Antonio de la Florida. This modest hermitage in neo-classical style had then just been built by the 
architect Fontana on the outskirts of Madrid, not far from the Manzanares River and the open-air cafés 
and pleasure gardens that line its banks to this day. The artist chose to represent St. Anthony bringing 
a dead man back to life, surrounded by awe-stricken onlookers. “At the extremities of the big white 
sheet looped over the balustrade are two magnificently draped figures. On the left is a buxom woman 
of the ‘La Celestina’ (procuress) type immortalized in the famous Spanish fifteenth-century novel of that 
name. On the right is ‘the mask-faced woman, an odd creature who reminds us of Picasso’s styliza- 
tions of women’s heads in his pictures of giant women and in his sculpture; she has a plump moon face 
with a curiously masklike rigidity. Particularly striking is the interplay of color on her dress, mottled 
with grays and flecks of gold, blue and red. In the center are two sketchily indicated men’s heads outlined 
against a mountain background, and in front we have a child whose face is oddly broadened out by 
a bold foreshortening.”—Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, The Frescos in San Antonio de la Florida. 





ABOVE: ANOTHER DETAIL OF THE FRESCOS IN THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO DE LA FLORIDA. “AT THE 
center of the eastern segment of the cupola are two beautifully executed figures: a man and a woman, 
all in delicate tones of bluey gray and white, whom we might name ‘the pretty girl and the supercilious 
beau.’ This charming blonde is shown in profile; she has a low-necked, high-waisted dress and seems to 
be turning to her companion to make some remark. Absent-mindedly, or perhaps because he is more 
interested in the miracle than in anything she has to say, he is looking in the other direction, raising 
with elegant nonchalance the flowing cape which droops in graceful folds around him. Between these 
figures we glimpse a face with flattened features—perhaps an African Negro’s; the red patch of his 
cloak acts as a foil to the darkness of the face. To the rear of the man with the cape is a figure seen 
from behind, whose large head seems swallowed up by his collar-ruff; his tunic is in light ochre, his 
cloak in red. ...a remarkable group in this motley crowd of men, women and children whom Goya con- 
jured up to vivid life within the cupola of the church.”—Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, The Frescos 
in San Antonio de la Florida. 
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THE FIRST GREAT CRISIS IN GOYA’S LIFE WAS AN ILLNESS 
that struck him down at Cadiz in 1792. “. . . it caused 
him intense physical and mental suffering. He pic- 
tured himself a dying man. Then, when his life was 
out of danger, he was left for a time with the right 
side of his body paralyzed, with dizzy spells, a buzzing 
noise in his head and partial blindness. Finally he 
got back on his feet again, only to find himself ir- 
remediably deaf. On his return to Madrid, he went 
back to work at once. And as he stood alone be- 
fore his canvas, his imagination seems to have 
spirited him away towards new subjects, or rather 
towards a new vision of the world he could see but 
no longer hear. Painting eleven pictures now, one 
after the other, for the Academy of San Fernando, 
he sent them in with a covering letter to the director, 
Don Bernardo Iriarte; this is one of the most precious 
documents we have from Goya’s own hand. ‘In 
order, he wrote, ‘to occupy an imagination morti- 
fied by the contemplation of my sufferings and to 
recover, partially anyhow, the expenses incurred by 
illness, I fell to painting a set of pictures in which 
I have succeeded in giving observation a_ place 
usually denied it in works made to order, in which 
little scope is left for fancy and invention.’ ”—Pierre 
Gassier, Goya. To the San Fernando group belongs 
the painting above, THE BURIAL OF THE SAR- 
DINE. Gone are the elegant, frivolous ladies and 
gentlemen of Goya’s earlier work. Painting for him- 
self, he presents the anonymous throng of the carnival 
with savage vehemence. 


continued from page 39 


issued the following year, he emerged to get his passport for 
France. 

At the age of seventy-eight Goya set up a new household 
at Bordeaux. His wife had been dead since 1812, but he was 
soon joined by Leocadia Weiss, the woman who now had 
been his companion for a decade. His last years were peace- 
ful, though tinged with nostalgia for his native Spain. His 
interest in his work never slackened. Witness the remark- 
able set of lithographs he entitled The Bulls of Bordeaux. 
Even more remarkable is the painting, The Milkmaid of 
Bordeaux, in which the girl’s dreamy gaze and the soft poise 
of her figure suggest the serenity of the artist’s final months, 
a serenity he had indeed earned. 

In the fourth year of his exile he suffered a stroke and 
died, on April 16, 1828. His ashes now lie in the church of 
San Antonio de la Florida at Madrid, under the glorious 
frescos which assure a constant pilgrimage to his tomb. 
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The tragedy and triumph of Jules Pascin . . . 
Fifteen years of Jackson Pollock .. . 
Ninety-seven etchings by Picasso... 


BY LEO STEINBERG 


acta artists are not any given sort of men, but every sort of 

men at the creative power, it follows that they will ‘include, 
once in a while, men of artistic temperament, and sometimes even 
those whose private life, drifting toward a preformed doom, traces 
the pattern of all tragedy. 

Jules Pascin was one such, and if the facts of his biography are 
unfamiliar, most of its stuff is there in the twenty-six paintings 
which form his current retrospective exhibition at the Perls Gal- 
leries (November 14-December 24). 

Pascin’s personality in all its phases haunts those canvases with a 
peculiar immanence: the precocious satirist whose studies of brothel 
life in a Bulgarian town got him an invitation from the editor of 
Munich's Simplicissimus—which was declined on the grounds that 
his father would not let him go, he being but fifteen at the 
time; the cocky youth who lived richly in Munich, Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest and Prague; the intellectual who studied mathematics, 
architecture, engineering and philosophy, and, in the judgment 
of a tutor, would have made a first-class scientific brain; the 
man who spent his nights in the stews and his days painting 
some regrettable or picturesque aspects of vice—or of toil; who 
sought lust and roisterous company and restless travel from Greece 
to Louisiana to forget the want of intimacy and affection; the 
aging recluse with the full lips and the ruined stomach and the 
unslept eyes, whose protracted dying drew from him a melan- 
choly, swan-song art of young girls wilting; the anti-classicist who 
said “Ce sont des morts” of the old masters in museums, but could 
draw like the best of them, and could make a casual pencil line 
tell all one needs to know about a foreshortened plane; the cele- 
brated painter and mad, lavish host of Montmartre who at the 
last, at forty-five, opened his veins, then hanged himself impa- 
tiently because the blood was slow. 

His artistic development coincides with his rake’s progress, as 
is evident from a comparison of two works in the show, the 
Modele a l'atelier of 1909, and La Rousse, done within a year or 
two of the end. The former is magnificently fauve, painted in 
bold, loaded strokes, with a burst of purple in the upper right, 
and the mirrored artist, self-portrayed, on the far left. The girl 
stands forth in strong contrasting light; defined by resilient curves, 
heavily modeled in consistently warm tones, she stands defiantly 
in the exuberant possession of her body, cut off below the knees, 
because apparently such bounce as hers is not to be contained by 
the conventions of a frame. . 

And then La Rousse, another nude, as young as the first, but 
with a life chilled by two decades of the artist's past. The pig- 
ment is laid on in thin, ascetic washes, as if the artist’s palate 
shrank from the oily glut of common paint. The background 
space is of a wan, ice-colored luminosity with shifts of blue and 
green and gray-to-mauve. The girl is seen in almost the same 
stance as the other; her feet also are amputated at the frame, so 
that the compositional device is much the same as in the early 
version. But the psychological implications are the reverse, sug- 
gesting here something misfitted. Almost transparent, too, is the 
body, the weak flesh permitting the gray shimmer of the under- 
lying bone; and where, in the delicate modeling the skin tones 
lift themselves softly into color, they subside into ashes at the 
next modulation. There is the general sense of a body unfit to 





sustain the rigors of physical existence. 

In the 1909 version the color was warm, the forms were strongly 
marked, like solids resistant to touch; the late picture presents a 
characteristic inversion: the prevailing color is cold, but the lam- 
bent forms behave as things do when they melt and fuse; they 
are cold to the eye, ostensibly—but with a fading, furtive warmth 
in the texture, as of sheets recently occupied. 

Which of the two is the better painting is a moot point. If the 
one almost touches on sentimentality, the other breaks just short 
of coarseness—and I feel safer with the latter, with the work of 
1909. 

It is, however, the soft, slighter, opalescent and more lyrical 
production of the late phase which supports Pascin’s reputation— 
—the young models, sad and shivering, who, in their personal 
charm and the shamelessness of their undress, present so strange 
a blend of sweetness and depravity—like Les Amies and the Jeune 
Fille a la bouteille de vin. 

These pictures impress one at first sight as of an exceeding sen- 
suality. But the impression soon corrects itself. For if the artist 
wanted to project his melancholia, that soul’s gloom which the 
Middle Ages knew and condemned as acedia, his dramatic instinct 
led him to find his symbols in moments of near-pornographic 
tension, where sloth lives at the edge of outrage. In situations 
that normally call for responsive action—even if the action re- 
quired is no more than the redeeming of a fallen stocking or the 
closing of immodest knees—the failure to act can become a 
supreme symbol of paralysis. The world of the late Pascin is one 
in which the force of gravity that dislocates the strap of a bra 
is always greater than the energy available to pull it up again. 
And in the artist's poetry of decadence, the disrobing of those 
weary bodies reads as a dismantling of the will. 


ACKSON Pollock’s work has been shown every year since the 
J early 1940's. This month, at the Sidney Janis Gallery (through 
December 31), brings the first opportunity to see the artist whole, 
from The Flame of 1937, before he joined the WPA, to the 
White Light of 1954, the only picture finished in the last two 
years. It is therefore as good a time as any for stock-taking. 

More. than any other living artist’s, Pollock’s work has become 
a shibboleth; I have heard the question “What d’you think of 
Jackson Pollock?” shouted from the floor of a public gathering in 
a tone of “Are you with us or against us?” 

His supporters and detractors share a common vehemence of 
conviction—which is not necessarily, as some believe, a point in 
Pollock’s favor. For the detractors are not galled by the pic- 
tures themselves, but by the claim that they are art. What an- 
noys them is thus extrinsic to the work and throws no light on 
its quality. 

It would be a mistake to regard the division of opinion as 
running simply between highbrow and low, between Bohemian 
and Philistine. Today’s alignments are more complex than those 
that confronted the Armory exhibitors. Arrayed against the sheer 
validity of Pollock’s work are the views of most art historians, of 
most literary men, and of many brilliant painters not in the 
avant-garde. Pollock’s champions are a few critics and museum 
men, abstract painters who recognize in him a superior power, 
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out of danger, he was left for a time with the right 
side of his body paralyzed, with dizzy spells, a buzzing 
noise in his head and partial blindness. Finally he 
got back on his feet again, only to find himself ir- 
remediably deaf. On his return to Madrid, he went 
back to work at once. And as he stood alone be- 
fore his canvas, his imagination seems to have 
spirited him away towards new subjects, or rather 
towards a new vision of the world he could see but 
no longer hear. Painting eleven pictures now, one 
after the other, for the Academy of San Fernando, 
he sent them in with a covering letter to the director, 
Don Bernardo Iriarte; this is one of the most precious 
documents we have from Goya’s own hand. ‘In 
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continued from page 39 
issued the following year, he emerged to get his passport for 
France. 

At the age of seventy-eight Goya set up a new household 
at Bordeaux. His wife had been dead since 1812, but he was 
soon joined by Leocadia Weiss, the woman who now had 
been his companion for a decade. His last years were peace- 
ful, though tinged with nostalgia for his native Spain. His 
interest in his work never slackened. Witness the remark- 
able set of lithographs he entitled The Bulls of Bordeaux. 
Even more remarkable is the painting, The Milkmaid of 
Bordeaux, in which the girl’s dreamy gaze and the soft poise 
of her figure suggest the serenity of the artist’s final months, 
a serenity he had indeed earned. 

In the fourth year of his exile he suffered a stroke and 
died, on April 16, 1828. His ashes now lie in the church of 
San Antonio de la Florida at Madrid, under the glorious 
frescos which assure a constant pilgrimage to his tomb. 
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those whose private life, drifting toward a preformed doom, traces 
the pattern of all tragedy. 

Jules Pascin was one such, and if the facts of his biography are 
unfamiliar, most of its stuff is there in the twenty-six paintings 
which form his current retrospective exhibition at the Perls Gal- 
leries (November 14-December 24), 

Pascin’s personality in all its phases haunts those canvases with a 
peculiar immanence: the precocious satirist whose studies of brothel 
life in a Bulgarian town got him an invitation from the editor of 
Munich's Sim plicissimus—which was declined on the grounds that 
his father would not let him go, he being but fifteen at the 
time; the cocky youth who lived richly in Munich, Berlin, Vienna. 
Budapest and Prague; the intellectual who studied mathematics, 
architecture, engineering and philosophy, and, in the judgment 
of a tutor, would have made a first-class scientific brain; the 
man who spent his nights in the stews and his days painting 
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sought lust and roisterous company and restless travel from Greece 
to Louisiana to forget the want of intimacy and affection; the 
aging recluse with the full lips and the ruined stomach and the 
unslept eyes, whose protracted dying drew from him a melan- 
choly, swan-song art of young girls wilting; the anti-classicist who 
said “Ce sont des morts” of the old masters in museums, but could 
draw like the best of them, and could make a casual pencil line 
tell all one needs to know about a foreshortened plane; the cele- 
brated painter and mad, lavish host of Montmartre who at the 
last, at forty-five, opened his veins, then hanged himself impa- 
tiently because the blood was slow. 

His artistic development coincides with his rake’s progress, as 
is evident from a comparison of two works in the show, the 
Modele a latelier of 1909, and La Rousse, done within a year or 
two of the end. The former is magnificently fauve, painted in 
bold, loaded strokes, with a burst of purple in the upper right, 
and the mirrored artist, self-portrayed, on the far left. The girl 
stands forth in strong contrasting light; defined by resilient curves, 
heavily modeled in consistently warm tones, she stands defiantly 
in the exuberant possession of her body, cut off below the knees. 
because apparently such bounce as hers is not to be contained by 
the conventions of a frame. 

And then La Rousse, another nude, as young as the first, but 
with a life chilled by two decades of the artist's past. The pig- 
ment is laid on in thin, ascetic washes, as if the artist’s palate 
shrank from the oily glut of common paint. The background 
space is of a wan, ice-colored luminosity with shifts of blue and 
green and gray-to-mauve. The girl is seen in almost the same 
stance as the other; her feet also are amputated at the frame, so 
that the compositional device is much the same as in the early 
version. But the psychological implications are the reverse, sug- 
gesting here something misfitted. Almost transparent, too, is the 
body, the weak flesh permitting the gray shimmer of the under- 
lying bone; and where, in the delicate modeling the skin tones 
lift themselves softly into color, they subside into ashes at the 
next modulation. There is the general sense of a body unfit to 


sustain the rigors of physical existence. 

In the 1909 version the color was warm, the forms were strongly 
marked, like solids resistant to touch; the late picture presents a 
characteristic inversion: the prevailing color is cold, but the lam- 
bent forms behave as things do when they melt and fuse; they 
are cold to the eye, ostensibly—but with a fading, furtive warmth 
in the texture, as of sheets recently occupied. 

Which of the two is the better painting is a moot point. If the 
one almost touches on sentimentality, the other breaks just short 
of coarseness—and I feel safer with the latter, with the work of 
1909. 

It is, however, the soft, slighter, opalescent and more lyrical 
production of the late phase which supports Pascin’s reputation— 
—the young models, sad and shivering, who, in their personal 
charm and the shamelessness of their undress, present so strange 
a blend of sweetness and depravity—like Les Amies and the Jeune 
Fille a la bouteille de vin. 

These pictures impress one at first sight as of an exceeding sen- 
suality. But the impression soon corrects itself. For if the artist 
wanted to project his melancholia, that soul's gloom which the 
Middle Ages knew and condemned as acedia, his dramatic instinct 
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and, above all, those who know the man himself. Thus Pollock 
dramatizes the question—“For whom does the artist paint?” 

I recall a conversation I once had with Paul Brach, himself 
an abstract painter. I suggested that the type of person who be- 
comes an artist is not necessarily the same in every culture. 
Granted that artists in primitive societies, or in our Middle Ages, 
were men who expressed a communal myth, what does the man 
whose temper moves him to express such a myth choose to be- 
come in our time? Is he not likely to become a Hollywood direc- 
tor, a writer of science or detective fiction, or an advertising man? 
At which point Brach said, “Yes, and the sort of man who now 
becomes a painter would, in the Middle Ages, have become an 
alchemist.” 

But who in the Middle Ages understood what alchemists were 
doing? Only the other alchemists, while patrons were content 
with hazy notions of their general objectives. Note also that a 
modern painting tends to be spoken of today as an experiment, 
not as a thing of terminal validity, but as a step in some myster- 
ious progression impelled by a final cause. If the analogy will be 
allowed to hold for the length of a paragraph, then we are deal- 
ing today with a wholly esoteric art, and Pollock is a cause 
célébre precisely because more than anyone he symbolizes a rad- 
ical change in the social role of art. 

To support this esoteric theory of contemporary painting there 
is this further point, already hinted at: “You've got to know the 
painter to appreciate and understand his work.” I have heard 
this phrase repeatedly, most often in regard to Pollock. I have 
been puzzling over what it means, since obviously it flouts some 
very basic and traditional ideas about the autonomy of the art 
work. 

Now it seems to me to mean surprisingly much. It means 
that medern-art appreciation is a sanctificationist cult, where 
the initiate can get himself into a private state of grace through 
the appropriate sacrament, to wit, the handshake of the painter. 

Or else it can mean this: just as a full understanding of, say, 
Indian art is denied to him who is not steeped in India’s re- 
ligious lore, and who ignores the myths of which that art is a 
prime carrier, so a Pollock painting, charged with his personal 
mythology, remains meaningless to him for whom Pollock himself 
is not a tangible reality. As Indian sculpture is related to Vedic 
and Upanishadic thought, exactly so are Pollock’s canvases re- 
lated to his self. Ignore that relation and they remain anonymous 
and insignificant. 

All the above has been excogitated in an armchair, with a few 
reproductions at my elbow. And the reader who has stuck it out 
this far may have observed that it ignores the fact of the ex- 
hibition at the Janis Gallery. Now the effect of that exhibition 
is utterly overwhelming. Questions as to the validity of Pollock’s 
work, though they remain perfectly good in theory, are simply 
blasted out of relevance by these manifestations of Herculean 
effort, this evidence of mortal struggle between the man and his 
art. For the man mortifies his skill in dogged quest for something 
other than accomplishment. From first to last the artist tramples 
on his own facility and spurns the elegance that creeps into a 
style which he has practised to the point of knowing how. Thus 
the Masked Image of 1938 is a strong, well-knit cubist work, 
perfectly realized; but it gives way to the scattered paleography 
of Magic Mirror, 1941. His Gothic (1944) is a new synthesis— 
which breaks apart again in the levitating Miroid forms of Totem 
II (1945). How good these pictures are I cannot tell, but know 
that they have something of the barbarism of an ancient epic. 
Does anybody ask whether the Song of Gilgamesh is any good? 

Then come the celebrated “drip” paintings on huge canvas or 
board, like Cockatoo of 1948, and the red-figured Out of the Web 
from the following year. Such tangled skeins have not been seen 
in art since Kells and Lindisfarne, but in the Irish manuscripts 
one marvels most at the magic of artifice by which the labyrin- 
thine coils are ordered and controlled; whereas, in the com- 
parison, the Pollock looks as every Van Gogh looked fifty years 


ago—something that you and I could do as well. But this is surely 
what the artist means. He has no love for conspicuous diligence; 
and if it comes to that, have we? The Middle Ages gave high 
rank to the artifact as a symbol of perfection; the thing of cun- 
ning workmanship stood near the top in their hierarchy of val- 
ues. For us who think in terms of function, the artifact per se, 
though of multiplied ingenuity, is no longer in the order of ideal 
things. And so the artist, in the excellent words of Parker Tyler, 
“charges the distance between his agency and his work with as 
much chance as possible, the fluidity of the poured and scattered 
paint placing maximum pressure against conscious design.” 

Of course it is possible to carp at such painting, and not from 
any lack of taste or sensitivity to art, but from a love for human- 
istic values. Where we get stupefaction instead of enlightenment, 
where the mind is not confirmed in authority but rather scandal- 
ized, where, instead of rationality and freedom, we confront the 
apparent sport of mindless ferocity and chance, there it becomes 
legitimate to waive the question of the artist’s merit and to en- 
quire what it might signify for our entire culture if such work as 
his is indeed our best. 

His last painting, called White Light, turns away, as one would 
expect, from the facility of the developed mazes of the early 
fifties. They had perhaps become too beautiful. White Light 
presents again that labored stammer on the surface, as if the ar- 
tist could not think but against heaped resistance. It looks like 
the end-stage of Balzac’s Unknown Masterpiece—the story that 
drew tears from Cézanne. The dense, clogging pigment seems 
to choke or bleach out of visibility some kinder picture under- 
neath. 


To me the most hypnotic picture in the show is Echo, done in 
continued on page 46 
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Jules Pascin: (above) LE MODELE A L'ATELIER, oil on can- 
| vas, 1909; (left) LES AMIES, oil on canvas, 1928-1930. At the 
_ Perls Galleries 
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1951; a huge ninety-two-inch world of whirling threads of black 
on white, each tendril seeming to drag with it a film of ground 
that bends inward and out and shapes itself mysteriously into 
a molded space. There is a real process here; something is actu- 
ally happening. Therefore the picture can afford to be as careless 
of critique as the bad weather is of the objections of a would-be 
picnicker. With all my thought-sicklied misgivings about Pollock, 
this satisfies the surest test I know for a great work of art. 


few hundred years from now it will be the feat of some 

brilliant art historian to show that the work formerly at- 
tributed to Picasso actually proceeded from a dozen different 
hands and ateliers. Contemporary records to the contrary he 
will unmask as willful forgery, and will separate the ceuvre of 
the pseudo-Picasso from that of the deutero-Picasso, and parcel 
out the rest among Picassos I and IV and IX. But the legend of 
that composite personality will be laid forever, and everyone will 
be reassured to know that only so much and no more is possible 
to one man undivided. 

I am not sure to which Picasso he will give the ninety-seven 
etchings, dating from 1930-36, now showing at the Carstairs Gal- 
lery (November 14-December 3) and known as the Vollard Set. 
But he will be one of the best; good reputations have been based 
on less than this. 


The series opens with a reminder how beautiful a black line 
is on a white sheet. As drawn by Picasso, the line sings like a 
shepherd’s reed that floats above the silence of the afternoon 
and leaves it unimpaired. In the succeeding prints the line en- 
ters into fuller orchestrations, and pure etchings alternate with 
drypoints and aquatints, on some of which the plate has been 
so belabored as to look almost lithographic. There are experi- 
ments in method, in simultaneous projection, in texture, in 
every sort of virtuosity. 

Most of the themes (barring the bullfights and circus scenes) 
are classical—with statuary, satyrs, minotaurs; included are the 
forty-six variations on the theme of the Sculptor’s Studio, as 
well as simple Scénes antiques. In all of them antiquity is seen 
through the filter of every past neo-classical revival, whether In- 
gres’s or Picasso’s own of 1924. Few works of our time acknowl- 
edge such a load of Western culture. 

There are four iconographic puzzles “with the head of Rem- 
brandt.” As we proceed, the Rembrandt face becomes one with 
the face of the tormented bull of the ring, who is also the Cre- 
tan Minotaur, but who turns up blinded in a series of four 
prints, and whose pathetic, groping arm recalls again Rem- 
brandt’s own studies for the Blindness of Tobit. Picasso is al- 
most the only man today for whom the human gesture still re- 
mains a vehicle of revelation. May there be many more of him. 


Jackson Pollock: ECHO, oil on canvas, 1951. At the Sidney Janis Gallery. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


Wax sculpture by Degas . 
Paintings by Jacques Villon 
Robinson 
peace by James N. Rosenberg .. . 


ce adjective “important” has been so over- 
worked in art commentary that to apply 
it to the showing of the original wax sculp- 
tures by Degas at the Knoedler Gallery would 
convey little of its real significance. It is not 
only an unusual event as the first showing of 
these wax figures; it affords a rare opportunity 
to assess this artist’s great gifts as a sculptor. 
Exploring different avenues of artistic expres- 
sion—painting, graphic work, even ceramics— 
Degas was long interested in modeling. When 
his now-famous Dressed Dancer, at present in 
the Louvre, met with bitter critical denuncia- 
tion, he abandoned his sculpture until failing 
eyesight rendered painting or drawing impos- 
sible. To many people sculpture seems a re- 
markable divergence for an artist so preoccu- 
pied with rendering the fleeting movements 
of dancers veiled in diaphanous light and 
color; they have overlooked his many figure 
pieces and portraits in which solidity of form 
and palpable mass are revealed. A prominent 
American sculptor, writing of an early exhi- 
bition of Degas’s bronzes, declared that they 
were not sculptures at all, but realistic sketches 
for later paintings. Yet Georges Riviére, one of 
Degas’s biographers, states that the artist did 
not model any of the series of his horses until 
long after he had ceased to paint them. More- 
over, in letters to his friend Bartholomé, a 
scuptor, Degas describes the head of a young 
woman, a commissioned work, not a model 
for painting. 

After his death a large number of dusty 
wax figures were found in his studio and were 
later admirably cast in bronze by Hebard, 
who used the cire perdue process and thus 
caused no injury to the figures. Naturally, 
through long neglect, some of the pieces had 
deteriorated, so that props, not in the orig- 
inal designs, had to be added to support them. 
The American artist, already referred to, also 
pontificated that these works were not sculp- 
tures since they lacked monumentality, a 
quality which it would be difficult to consider 
as Degas’s aim. He evidently sought to pre- 
sent the rhythmic gesture, the vibrating life 
that informs these figures in harmonious rela- 
tions of mass and contour. The artist’s long, 
intensive study of forms in movement and his 
delicate appreciation of their minute varia- 
tions are felt in all these animated figures, 
executed not only with technical authority, 
but also with that impeccable taste that dis- 
tinguishes all his work. It is interesting to 
note that these fragile pieces have had a pre- 
carious existence. After their long neglect and 
partial disintegration in Degas’s studio, they 
were brilliantly restored by Hebard for his 
castings and were later given to him. After 
World War II they disappeared completely, 
but, triumphing over vicissitudes, they re- 
cently turned up anew. The exhibition is held 
for the joint benefit of the New York Com- 
mittee of the American Cancer Society and 
the Maison de Retraite pour Artistes Francais. 
(Knoedler Gallery, Nov. 9-Dec. 3.) 


. . Julian Levi paints “The Edge of the Sea’. . 


: . . . Scenes of West and Central Africa by Jay 
. . Childe Hassam and contemporaries . 


. . Paintings of war and 





Degas: WAX TORSO. At Knoedler 
Galleries 


Julian Levi, who has often painted beach 
scenes with glimpses of open water, now de- 
picts the effect of the surging tides as they 
deposit strange flotsam and jetsam, wear down 
rocks and erode land contours. His present 
exhibition is entitled “Edge of the Sea.” Levi 
has gained much in freedom of expression 
and in concentration of means by selecting 
only details that develop his conceptions. So 
apposite are the colors, forms and textures of 
these designs that they affirm Croce’s dictum 
that technique is inseparable from intuition, 
the artist’s sensibility realizing the essentials 
of his themes, embodying the general in the 
particular. The swaying of tangled weeds at 
the tidal reach, the carpeting of rocks with 
moss, the unending attrition of tidal lines are 
all compellingly presented. The large canvas, 
OSPREYS NESTING, With its ably integrated forms 
building up to the skyline, is an outstanding 
example of the artist’s increased powers of 
design. (Alan Gallery, November.) 
* * * 

A loan exhibition of Jacques Villon’s paint- 
ings traces a sort of pilgrim’s progress from the 
conventions of his contemporaries to the final 
triumph of his personal expression. In 1912, 
Gleizes, Metzinger and the brothers Duchamp- 
Villon, Marcel Duchamp and Jacques Villon, 
opened a gallery, La Section d’Or, for the 
exhibition of cubist works. Villon’s paintings 
of this period were carried out in the low, 
neutral tones of early cubist practice, although 
one, The Dinner Table, with its congeries of 
rounding forms suggesting space depth, hardly 
accords with Picasso’s abstract flat-patterns of 
that time. The later Machine Shop implies, 
in both subject and palette, the influence of 
Léger, who had joined the group, but here as 

continued on page 66 
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ALVA 


The essence of a gesture or pose or idea is con- 
tained in a few economical strokes of color which 
sing against resonant dark grounds. The insight 
and perception, the crafty yet benign wit, the 
sparseness and eloquence of his style, make the 
calligraphic ciphers of Alva both a revelation and 
a joy. A few shimmering, straggling lines and the 
whole story of a Promeneuse is revealed; a brief 
long-deliberated flick of the brush and the inno- 
cent pansy parades as a wicked fleur du mal; each 
strategically placed series of lines brings a de- 
lightful new creation, humorous and pathetic, 
acid and accurate. This is the first American ap- 
pearance of paintings by the British artist whose 
prints were introduced by this gallery last year, 
and it is to be hoped that they will be seen here 
often. (Meltzer, Nov. 15-Dec. 12.)—M.S. 


MATTHEW BARNES 


A San Francisco painter who died in 1951 at the 
age of eighty, Barnes is having his first compre- 
hensive showing in New York. As an example of 
American romantic, individualistic, personal 
painting the exhibition is unique. Barnes’ world, 
like Ryder’s is sombre, mysterious and simple. 
It is also a world divided by a line cutting the 
center of the canvas, or by a torn segment of 
moon, or by the colors of night and day. Barnes 
had no grand mystique of the pale horse and 
rider, as did Albert Ryder, no immense roman- 
ticism. He was a single visionary, singly seeing 
man within a landscape which is both menacing 
and securing. There is here the visionary limi- 
tation of the self-taught and the self-dependent. 
Earlier works are somewhat socio-realist, then 
begins a turning inward in the 1940's, until final- 
ly his last paintings are exclamations, repetitions 
of a yearning, almost to the point of hysteria 
as the paint thickens and the few objects inten- 
sify the canvas, as the man, the house, the hill, 
the moon. Little recognized in his lifetime, to- 
day the work of Barnes should mark another 
landpoint in the American art scene. (Martha 
Jackson, Dec. 5-23.)—B.G. 


HAROLD BAUMBACH 


In his color, Baumbach derives from the Fauves 
and from Vuillard. But whether he is dealing 
in subtle color harmonies, as in‘ his Three Wom- 
en, or in the more vivid palette of his land- 
scapes, his work is notable for its contro: and 
its calmness. His Woman Knitting is a summa- 
tion of both the intimate nature of his subjects 
and the restraint of his color. (Salpeter, Nov. 
21-Dec. 10.)—J.R.M. 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Original paintings from his recéntly published 
books, Madelaine’s Recue and Parsley, present a 
world which, though far from Bemelmans’ fa- 
miliar Rolls Royce society, is depicted with his 
characteristic sophicated line and tender wit. 
In the Parsley pictures he summarizes in a few 
deft strokes poignantly innocent scenes of wist- 
ful pine trees and deer, pathetically shy dogs 
and wide-eyed rabbits playing ring-around-a- 
rosy. Also included in this exhibition are twelve 
Campo Bello landscapes composed in masses, 
modeled in subtle gradations of cold gray light. 
Although this rarely exhibited facet of Bemel- 
mans’ work shows the range of his technical 
skill in handling traditional painting motives, 
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no real scenes can compare with those of his 
imagination. (Hammer, Nov. 29-Dec. 24.)—B.B. 


DOROTHY BLOCK 


These oils are unabashedly Americano, viewing 
a marvelous Italy from the outside, as in Amer- 
icans in Rome, or from an Italian beach, or 
watching Vesuvius. It is also painting familiar 
as Art Students League work with its emphasis 
on a descriptive line, sudden flashes of intuition 
toward the impelling scene, and color used as 
vibration or emphasis. She has a lively sense of 
what is going on, better described in the oils 
than in a series of drawings which are limply 
studio designed. (Roko, Oct. 31-Nov. 23.)—B.G. 


ERNEST BRIGGS 


A Californian who has studied with Clifford 
Still, Briggs shows large paintings of what well 
may be nature—one can identify the pictures as 
ranges of the Sierra Madre infinitely cinema- 
scoped. Lines run diagonally across the painting 
or pour downward with a center of stress some- 
where near the middle. Nature happens to the 
canvas to the same extent as it happens any- 
where outside, but not the same force is promot- 
ing it—here there are even studio techniques— 
so that the painting, itself, becomes unnatural. 
And there is a tedium implicit in the almost- 
vertical which, although the painter’s vision 
never quavers, disquiets the viewer. (Stable, 
Nov. 7-26.)—B.G. 


CITY CENTER BENEFIT 


It would be impossible to choose the best painting 
in this benefit exhibition of “Collectors of the 
Theater,” including as it does an excellent land- 
scape by Pissarro and an equally first-rate study 
of ballet dancers by Degas, both from the col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Logan, as well 
as Modigliani’s fine portrait of The Actor Gaston 
Modot from the collection of Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn. (City Center, Nov. 1-20.)—J.R.M. 


ROBERTO CRIPPA 


Showing in many styles—Mathieu, Salemme, 
futurist, Kandinsky—this young Italian painter 
offers a kaleidoscope of influences prevalent in 
Italy today. His best work is “spatial,” involving 
whirling lines and arabesques, his worst like that 
of Mathieu in which the heat has been reduced 
several hundred degrees. (Schettini, Dec. 5-31.) 
—B.G. 


ARTHUR DANTO 


A highly competent craftsman, Danto’s wood- 
cuts over the past three years show a gradual 
relinquishing of the tragic motifs somewhat in- 
fluenced by Kollwitz for a less dramatic treat- 
ment of the heads of young women, figure studies 
and a more straightforward use of the wood 
texture as a compositional element. His af- 
fectionate portrayals of children show him at 
his best. (Gallery 62, Nov.°14-Nov. 26.)—L.G. 


SARI DIENES 


Working with canvas and with an industrial 
product called Webril, in which she sometimes 
imbeds leaves and flowers, Miss Dienes produces 
both wall-hangings and translucent screens with 


some beautiful effects, as in the small hanging 
in which she uses a host of red flowers. The 
overwhelming feature of this exhibition is a 
sixty-six-foot screen entitled From Seed to Sky. 
(Betty Parsons, Nov. 28-Dec. 17.)—J.R.M. 


EARLY AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


Twenty-four pieces in metal, wood and stone, 
collected by Mrs. Adele Ernest and Miss Cor- 
delia Hamilton of the Stony Point Folk Art 
Gallery, which have toured the country since 
1954, form this gallery’s second exhibition of 
early American sculpture. Of particular interest 
are the metal weather vanes which are probably 
the earliest of our national art forms. Constructed 
by anonymous artisans with crude tools, their 
obvious use of separate metal parts and bold 
simplifications of shapes show a sensibility sur- 
prisingly akin to that of contemporary direct 
metal sculpture and relief collages made of 
found parts. (Willard, Nov. 29-Dec. 31.)—B.B. 


FEDERATION ANNUAL 


Although less grandiose than the Whitney’s an- 
nual exhibition, the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors presents a comprehensive 
exhibition in a smaller way. Among the notable 
paintings, Ben Benn’s Red Still Life, a group 
of objects against a deepening blue ground, 
dominates by its quiet determination. Vytlacil’s 
boldly colored Rocky Mountain $774 and Mil- 
ton Avery’s starkly simplified Jagged Wave are 
equally noteworthy. Among the sculptors: Louise 
Nevelson’s assemblage of black woods entitled 
City in the Sky. (Riverside Museum, Nov. 13- 
Dec. 4.)—J.R.M. 


FIVE ARTISTS 


Sarai Sherman, William Gropper, Gregorio Pres- 
topino, Philip Evergood and Alton Pickens show 
watercolors, oils and drawings. Outstanding are 
the large drawings of Sherman. Unfortunately, 
these artists fall into clichés of social expression- 
ism, whether it is the stilted, Daumieresque work 
of Gropper who no longer appears to be trying; 
Evergood’s adolescent pictures of the “real” 
world; or the watercolors of Prestopino and draw- 
ings of Pickens, which continue this idiom of 
social comment. But all of the artists are excel- 
lent draughtsmen, and if Sherman is more 4 la 
mode, having profited hugely from study in Italy, 
she is in good company. (ACA, Nov. 14-28.)—B.G. 


“FORM AND CONTENT” 


The current exhibition, selected by Selden Rod- 
man and intended to illustrate the thesis of his 
new book, The Eye of Man, does not divide 
easily, as Mr. Rodman admits, into those painters 
who are guilty of formalism and those who are 
the counter-revolutionaries of “expressive con- 
tent.” The solidly structured still life, The 
Table, by Picasso, still engages us on the ordi- 
nary human level, not only by its available 
content but by the sensuous experience of the 
paint itself. And Rouault’s Two Prostitutes, 
listed under “Content,” with its formal repeti- 
tion of two similar, heavy figures, is an example 
of a painting whose meaningful content is 
dramatized by its structure. There are, however, 
paintings more representative of Mr. Rodman’s 
division—the completely formal Composition by 
Mondrian and Brothers by Ben Shahn, a paint- 
ing which tends to be the illustration of a senti- 
ment. (Gallery G, Nov. 8-30.)—J.R.M. 
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Above: HEAD (pencil drawing) by Chassériau. One hundred and seventy-five 
drawings and watercolors, from the fifteenth to twentieth century, are grouped 
together without regard for chronology or nationality in this exhibition of 
great masters. Placed equally side by side they create the illusion of living 
masters engaged in the same craft, whether the technique is that of the slim, 
vibrant, uncluttered Italian line, as in Baldovinetti or Clouet, or that more 
fluid style seen in Veronese and adopted by the Frenchmen Fragonard, Wat- 
teau and Poussin. This is an eloquent arrangement out of which a few draw- 
ings glimmer more brightly: a Clouet, LE BAILLIF ROBERTET; a Fragonard WHITE 
BULL; Francesca di Giorgio’s PROCESSION OF A GOD; a Claude, SHEPHERD MINDING 
HIS SHEEP; out of several minor Seurats, a very fine FLOWERS IN A VASE; Ghir- 
landaio’s STUDY OF TWO HEADS; a Gelée, st. ANGELO. The list could weave in 
and out of the centuries, provoking, guiding, explaining style and subject 
matter, each chosen as the century determined it—a stuDY OF CHRIST by Vel- 
asquez beside a bon bourgeois by Ingres, a Van Gogh next to a Chardin. 
(Wildenstein, Dec.)—B.G. 


Right: LE vot ET L’ENCRIER by Yankel. This exhibition serves as the artist’s 
first full-fledged introduction to New York. His rich color and spirited brush- 
work are unmistakably French, and though his depiction of young ladies 
tends to overly sweet, the still lifes and landscapes announce a firmer note. 
(Gallery 75, Dec. 1-30.)—L.G. 
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a JAMES GAHAGAN 
he This is an interesting show in many respects; in 
e particular that it illustrates the influence and 
Fe dominance of Hans Hofmann on a newer group 
9 of former students. Hofmann’s ideas of color 
= 
A 
J 


| are here perfectly carried out. Heavy impasto in 
irregularly shaped squares carries the painting 
tooeahi Qeewnieer 24 | into new depths, brings it back with the force 
of a brilliant technique. There is in this paint- 

ing an “interwoven communion of color scales 

| over the entire picture surface.” Yet, Gahagan 
| diverges from his “master” in his private, very 
| strong imagination, his fluidity which, while 


accepting the rules, adds personal aspects to it. 


p F R L S G A L L E R | F S There is a dominantly French influence, some- 


| times like Manessier and the school of stained- ‘ 

1016 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK | glass; there is a French elegance and control, f 
| yet also a personality at work, as in Ohaoy Moun- 

-_ TR 9-7440 tain, which should in the future break through d 

‘ 








| from the firm rule of color order, which has 
here the upper hand, to an original concept. 


ROBERTO Recent Oils (James, Nov. 14-Dec. 3.)—B.G. 


5 
( | R t p p A | PAUL GEORGES 
Included in the group of “promising” painters 


December $3) | chosen by Clement Greenberg last year, Paul 
Georges’ first one-man show offered one of the 


most striking mixtures of styles and techniques 
CONTEMPORARY | in town. An enormous Titian-type nude on one 


| wall; an even larger arrangement of orange and 
t T A L | A N [ A N D S C A Pp é S | white “areas” on another. There were landscapes, 
| rather literal and deftly painted; a small figure 
So of a child which could have come from the 
Modern and Traditional Musée Carnavalet, and a sober family grouping 
| of painter, wife and child treated with a late- 
nineteenth-century feeling. The surprising thing Rig 

about this f iod styles is that how- 
SCHETTINI GALLERIES, Inc. | So iismgotpat i | 

, ? ever much on first glance one would think he'd 


NEW YORK: 766 Madison Ave. (66 St.) AAOLINAs aiai rem 34 | Seemnbted on grec chow, after 4 while » sin- a 
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| gle personality can be felt behind the uninhib- we 
ited diversity. (Tibor de Nagy, Oct. 25-Nov. 19.) | ful 
—L.G. | adi 
| Me 

ROLF GERARD } 





A theatrical designer shows paintings made in 
the south of France which attempt attitudes and 
stylisms of Matisse and Dufy. The pictures are 
light, lively, vaporous, with little depth or pene- ; 
modern masters tration; even the still lifes are somewhat like 

scenic design. He does better with pure scenery, 


on the intimate scale : 3 such as his pictures of the rocks and sea. (Galer- 


ie Chalette, Nov. 19-Dec. 10.)—B.G. 

ANDRE EMMERICH 

18 east 77, n. y. 21 daily 2-6 JOHN GRILLO 
His previous appearances at the Artists Gallery, 
Tanager, etc., have, it is said, created a following 
for Grillo’s work among his fellow painters. This 
current exhibition affords a broad sampling of 
possible approaches to non-objective painting. 
His color is daring, but not particularly his own, 
nor is there any special distinction in his de- 
liberate off-centering of forms. It is obvious that 
he is searching for some kind of clarity—but try- 
ing to find it on the canvas rather than within 
himself. (Bertha Schaeffer, Nov. 21-Dec. 10.)— 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES ||. : 


TOM HANNAN 

INC. Impressed by nature, by the weather, the sea- 
Established 1878 sons, this young former student of Hans Hof- 
| mann paints out his reactions almost from day 
| to day in lightly landscaped, highly colored ab- 
stractions. Undoubtedly talented, Hannan tends 
somewhat to simplify; the depth of his experi- 
ence within nature is not equivalent to the proc- 
ess of painting itself, which at this point he has 
succeeded in formalizing. There is also a problem 
of too much ease or facility in handling his 
craft which tends to uneven and somewhat dis- 
proportionate painting—this a result of Hanan’s 
15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK wanting everyone to share his every reaction— 
a youthful symptom which should work itsclf 
out. (James, Dec. 5-24.)—B.G. 





Fine Paintings 
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Left: PORTRAIT OF JACQUES LipcHITz by René Bouché. This exhibition of 
portraits of contemporaries opens new horizons for the currently bedimmed 
art of portraiture. Beginning with a subject in a defined pose, as Frederick 
Kiesler sitting before a window opening onto Central Park, something then 
illusory and emotive happens in the picture. The artist is interested in his 
subject matter; yet he was formerly an abstract painter, and abstract ele- 
ments seek their way about softening the edges of representation. In the 
portraits of Gloria Vanderbilt and Lily van Ameringen there is a richness 
in style set off by sombre browns and reds which both enhance and deepen; 
later he becomes more fluid, as in the portraits of Saul Steinberg and par- 
ticularly Clement Greenberg—there the abstract is present in. lightning 
suggestions of color defining the objects around the sitter. Perhaps in his 
approach only we can notice expressionistic flare-ups, a search for human 
contact which must be made to heighten the mood of the painting. And 
each portrait suggests an element of the sitter’s personality, rarefied and 
made available through the artist’s recognition of it. (Tibor de Nagy, to 
Dec. 10.)—B.G. 












































Right: svi. LiFe by Ida Fischer. A fine group exhibition of American work in- 
cludes not only gallery regulars—Wolfgang Roth, Schulein, Goetz and Grotz—but 
two guests as well, Frances Eckstein and Miss Fischer. Miss Eckstein exhibits 
several delicate watercolors; Miss Fischer, three paintings which bear out the force- 
ful impression created in her first exhibition. It is a painting style in which an 
adventurous sense of color combines with a texture which is quite her own. (Galerie 


Moderne, Nov. 28-Dec. 24.)—L.G. eater 





Below: PIERRETTE, 1935, “By Georges 
Rouault. An implacably solid painting 
of a_ tragic circus figure, one of 
Rouault’s most familiar types, is heav- 
ily painted in unusual low-keyed color 
harmonies of off-whites and mauve 
against a swirling cerulean blue intensi- 
fied with discordant notes of red and 
yellow. Originally in the Vollard Col- 
lection, this canvas is being shown for 
the first time in this country in a group 
of works by impressionist, post-impres- 


sionist' and School of Paris masters. 
(Shoneman, Dec.)—B.B. 





Above: LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES by Reginald Pollack. The Whitney’s annual meeting of invited 
guests produced as varied an assemblage of talents, dispositions and intentions as it has in former 
years. Among the notable works was Pollack’s landscape, full of air, light and generous distances, 
the anonymous figures set against a vision of amplitude. Also noteworthy: Lily Harmon’s soft 
landscape, NEAR suUDBURY, and Walter Plate’s expertly painted Composition. (Whitney, Nov. 9- 
Jan. 8.)—J.R.M. 





be iets ra es 


Above; sTiLL LIFE by Leon Hartl. Probably a 
little more fortified, more definite in his 
position behind the still lifes he paints, 
Hartl’s latest show is more superbly floral 
than ever. Lilacs and Roses, Still Life with 
Pears, Still Life on a Terrace, these intimist 
arrangements are in full, radiant bloom. (One 
would willingly give a few years waiting for 
those rose and pink, lilac blossoms to shed.) 
And it becomes more incomprehensible afte 
this mature exhibition why the Carnegie In- 
ternational’s Allegheny Garden Club prize 
did not find its logical choice in a painting 
by Hartl. There are also two landscapes 

Above: BARK PAINTING (Sepik). This boldly designed warmed by pinks hovering over the green of 

painting from New Guinea is one_of the featured cia tee ated dae musing cattle, landscapes 

exhibits in a show of Maori, Belgian Congo and whose equivalent cannot be found on the 

New Ireland pieees, entitled “Masterpieces of Prim- nearby countryside, but in the flushed estate 

itive Art.” (Carlebach, through Dec.)—J.R.M. of Hartl’s imaginings. (Peridot, Nov. 12-Dec. 
10.)—B.G. 


Right; preposition by Stephen Greene, Sig- 
nificant changes are noticeable in Greene’s 
latest paintings; the highly stylized and 
modele« es of his previous work have 
retreated into the plane of the canvas, with 
more emphasis on a unified surface. The 
color, too, has shifted to the predominantly 
high-key: the oranges, yellows and_ pinkish- 
whites of Joseph and His Brothers, and the 
pale blue-whites of the paintings shown here. 
(Borgenicht, Nov. 21-Dec. 10.)—J.R.M. 


eA na SS lh AER UNS tant 


Right: sEATED FIGURE by Marguerite Stix. 
One of a group of small sculptures in bronze, 
occasioned by the artist’s interest in treating 
the problem of the seated figure, the piece 
shown is admirable for its ingenuous treat- 
ment of the subject and the material. The 
current exhibition also includes work in balsa 
wood and a finely rendered sculpture of a 
man and woman in ebony. (Bertha Schaefer, 
Dec. 11-31.)—J.R.M. 
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HANSA GROUP 


_ Gallery regulars: Beckwith, Wilson, Muller, Mar- 
_ tin, Forst, Lansner, Stanckiewisz, Follett, Singer, 
| together with three new members, Brody, Hau- 
_ gaard, Seagel, have assembled moderately-priced 
_work in a benefit exhibition for the gallery. 
| The work is equally representative, yet more 
_ minor works have been chosen, so that Stanckie- 
' wisz’ sculpture (which in this example is major 
for him) is outstanding. Lily Brody, a Hungarian 
-artist, who has shown in Paris, offers a thin- 
“lined vertical drawing, reminiscent of the cal- 
| ligraphy school of Paris, yet highly personal and 
_ thus a magnetic divertissement. (Hansa, Dec. 5- 
_-24.)—B.G. 


















































HANS HOFMANN 


Featured in this exhibition of the painter's latest 
canvases are two large paintings of the same 
theme, The Artist and His Model; the first ver- 
sion, in Hofmann’s usual manner of thick paint, 
staccato and glissando; the second, calmer, more 
reflectively structured and more impressive in 
thin washes and strategically placed impasto. 
The second version allows some relief from the 
relentless display of paint that we are treated to 
in Hofmann’s other productions like Joy and 
Exuberance. (Kootz, Nov. 7-Dec. 3.)—J.R.M. 










EARL KERKAM 


Kerkam’s recent paintings continue his theme 
of the dissolution of the figure of a man, a kind 
of cubism revisited, achieving some striking 
results in planes of blues, greens and umbers. 
The smaller paintings of the same theme gain 
an intensity of color that is prepossessing. One 
wonders, however, whether Kerkam will be able 
to pursue his investigations in this direction 
further without the appearance of turning over 
old ground, even though the pieces in the pres- 
ent exhibition stand as works in their own right. 
Also included are a series of forthright drawings 
of nudes in ink and crayon. [A selection of the 
work may be seen at the gallery’s new quarters, 
46 E. 57 Street.] (Poindexter, Oct. 25-Nov. 15.) 
—J.R.M. 
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KARL KNATHS 


In these recent paints there are still the easy 
arrivals at cubism via Cézanne. A few, such as 
Lilacs and Books, look like cubist collage re- 
modeled. Others offer an excellent example of 
the transition from cubism to abstraction re- 
sulting in a compromise which, if lacking in 
imagination, is still soundly imbedded in the 
craft. This very substitution of vigor for imagi- 
nation, however, offers us no beginnings, no mid- 
dies or endings, but a potent conclusion which 
robs us of the sense of discovery necessary for 
pure esthetic enjoyment. He is most professional 
in Time, Tide and Town and in Overhauling 
the Trawl which presents an honest provincial- 
ism, most like himself. (Rosenberg, Nov. 28- 
Dec. 17.)—B.G. 


LOUISE KRUGER 


Careful workmanship and sensitivity to the ma- 
terial distinguish these sculptures in copper, 
brass and wood. When there is no complete 
integrity (as in the smaller figures carved from 
a single block of wood) there is a lively ingenuity 
(as in the larger, laminated sculptures) in the 
use of the grain. The exhibition is supplemented 
by a series of woodcuts. (Artists’ Gallery, Oct. 
15-Nov. 3.)—J.R.M. 


| 
| 
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FRANK METZ 


His work, which neither falls into the com- 
pletely abstract nor the completely figurative, 
lies somewhere in between, using color as a 
disguise for form. In his best piece, Green and 
Golden, within the running passages of color 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


there is an intimation of nude forms, at rest or 
in motion, which places upon the viewer the 
burden of recognition, as in a game. (Parma, 
Nov. 2-26.)—J.R.M. 


MINA METZGER 


Unfortunately, many of the finest still lifes by 
this seventy-nine-year-old woman, a former stu- 
dent of Gorky, were not included in her exhibi- 
tion of paintings and collages. Some of the 
paintings (Early Spring, Boats in Storm) gave 
an indication of the fact that as a painter whose 
virtues are delicacy and reticence, she has at 
times in her career managed to find the quiet 
center of her work and to produce from it. 
(Feigl, Nov. 2-19.)—J.R.M. 


GRANDMA MOSES 


The good reasons for admiring the work of 
Grandma Moses are demonstrated in a compre- 
hensive exhibition of her paintings presented 
by Thomas J. Watson and assembled by Dr. 
Otto Kallir in a newly adapted gallery at 16 
E. 57 Street. The clarity of her observation and 
the simple directness of her approach to the 
problems of ordering the composition are, at 
times, a pleasure to see—as in the exactness of 
the approaching snow clouds in December or 
the small detail of placing three cows against a 
white field in A Frosty Day. Included in the 
exhibition are some of her latest works as well 
as important loans from the White House, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry S. Truman. (Nov. 28-Dec. 31.) 
—J.R.M. 


MOSKIN GROUP 


A young painter from Chile, Zafartu, gives 
some indication of the high quality of work 
being shown in this new gallery by Spanish, 
American, and South American artists, as well 
as a tasteful collection of works by such long- 
established figures as Giacometti, Matta, Burri, 
André Michaux and Victor Brauner. (Moskin, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31.)—L.G. 


PERDALMA GROUP 


Frank Montgomery’s warm, softly-colored, ab- 
stract oil, Almagro’s Wheat, which has some of 
the feeling of a Monet still life (possibly be- 
cause of the technique) is one of the successes 
in a uniformly good exhibition that includes 
Sidney Zimmerman’s Image in Ochre Dominant, 
as well as works by Shirley West, George Sugar- 
man, Joseph Stapleton and Eugene Powell. 
(Perdalma, Dec. 3-23.)—J.R.M. 


SCHAEFFER ACQUISITIONS 


A truly remarkable Rembrandt, Portrait of a 
Young Man, signals the opening of the gallery 
in new quarters where works by old masters will 
be on regular display for collectors and museum 
purchasers, These range from rare Tiepolo draw- 
ings to a small equestrian sculpture by Tacca; 
two vivid landscapes by Magnasco and a Van 
Dyke, Madonna and Saints. There will also be an 
extensive art library and collection of repro- 
ductions on display in the outer galleries. 
(Schaeffer, from Nov. 30.)—L.G. 


LEON POLK SMITH 


In his first comprehensive show since 1949, 
Smith’s latest geometric abstractions are the re- 
sults of problems he has been working at in 
past years. In moving away from the austerity 
of what might be called the “classical mode” 
of geometric abstraction—the strictly vertical 
arrangements with generally white grounds— 
his work gains a feeling of breadth and warmth. 
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Some of the larger arrangements in sand browns 
and blacks and a smaller one in slate grays and 


blue are especially notable. (Mills, Nov. 22 
through Dec.)—J.R.M. 

WILLIAM STARK 

A painter who catalogues himself as “abstract- 


expressionist,” Stark exhibits more than enough 
paintings and drawings to demonstrate his capa- 
bilities. His large, freely painted canvases, par- 
ticularly Eve and Figure, are both well-conceived 
and well-handled, although the former hits upon 
a luxuriant purple which seems too rich for the 
style of the painting. If one may hazard a guess 
on his first show, the danger here is likely to be 
facility. (Peter Cooper, Nov. 5-30.)—J.R.M. 


HAROLD STERNER 


In his first exhibition of paintings in ten years, 
Sterner, a New York architect, shows thirty-one 
meticulously executed oils inspired primarily 
by literature and mythology. His exact, realistic 
renderings of strange landscapes with incon- 
gruous relationships of size and objects are 
reminiscent of “metaphysical” painting; the artist 
seems to control the limitless fantasy of his 
imagery by the precise arrangements of his clean- 
edged, dull-colored shapes in formal design 
patterns. (Knoedler, Nov. 21-Dec. 10.)—B.B. 


TANAGER GROUP 


Paintings by Mike Goldberg and Howard Kan- 
ovitz were outstanding in this exhibition by gal- 
lery regulars, Joe Groell, David Lund, Charlotte 
Park, Joe Stefanelli, Audrey Flack, Ted Repke, 
Dorothy Cantor. Goldberg has evolved a rapid, 
expressive style reminiscent of Guston’s school 
of concealment, yet with the sense of intrigue 
of an _ original personality—painting which 
should be watched. Kanovitz has an extraordi- 
nary power within his white, gray and reds muted 
and toned over in a post-impressionist style. This 
is one painter who, relying on color to carry the 
painting without abstract symbolism, has still 
evolved a strong sense of composition. (Tanager, 
Nov. 11-Dec. 1.)—B.G. 


WILLIAM THON 


As someone who has held a secret hope that 
Thon is more than he frequently seems, this 
latest show is a slight disappointment. The 
watercolors (except, perhaps, for The Quarry) 
are still tasteful profiting from technical tricks 
without a real attempt to deepen his vision of 
Maine’s trees and rocks. Among the oils there 
is Incoming Mist which does have a structural 
validity of its own and is a more ambitious 
undertaking than the rest. Since he is now on his 
way to Italy to spend some time at the Acca- 
demia in Rome, one can continue to hope that 
he will avoid the romance of ruins and Venetian 
Canals and tackle something which demands 
more from his undoubted gifts than what he 
has been doing for the past few years. (Midtown, 
Nov. 22-Dec. 17.)—L.G. 


CHARLES UMLAUF 


There is little to quarrel with in Umlauf’s treat- 
ment of the material; each sculpture demon- 
strates tact and patience in the handling. In his 
Seated Nude (terra cotta) the sensuous quality 
with which he invests the material is admirable. 
What one longs for, however, is a simple un- 
rehearsed gesture that would inform the work 
with life rather than the dramatics of life. (Pas- 
sedoit, Nov. 8-26.)—J.R.M. 


HUGH WEISS 


A Philadelphian now living in Paris, Weiss 
showed abstractions which appeared to be based 
on the kaleidoscope of Miro with additional 
flourishes and pourings of duco. There was con- 
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IN THE GALLERIES... 


fusion everywhere, in material, in the animal 
kingdom, in his choice of corrugated cardboard 
or wood with the nails splendidly showing. This 
playschool type of painting seems anxious to 
allow the personality of the painter to pour out 
and over—to carry the painting to a forceful 
point. Unfortunately, the brush with heavy 
loadings of paint, or forms borrowed from con- 
temporaries do not habilitate a temperament, 
or a painting. (Bernard-Ganymede, Oct. 24- 
Nov. 12.)—B.G. 


ONE-MAN SHOWS 


HARTWELL PRIEST: By default, the representational 
oils and prints form the better part of this ex- 
hibition. The pieces in the abstract vein do more 
to suggest playing with repetitious shapes than 
they do of issuing from any vital experience. 
(Argent, Nov. 7-26) . . . BARBARA COMFORT: Com- 
petent oils and watercolors make up this show 
which tends towards the slick and vivid coloring 
of illustrations. (Argent, Nov. 28-Dec. 17) .. . 
GEORGE SCHREIBER: A shot of abstraction takes 
the curse off the academic in these large oils 
and watercolors of fishing and farming scenes. 
(A.A.A., Nov. 14-Dec. 3) . . . LIVINGSTON WELCH: 
Some barbed comments on the world of art and 
music point up Welch’s exhibition of small 
satirical figures in terra cotta. (Wellons, Dec. 
1-24) . . . EDITH GEIGER: In her first solo exhibi- 
tion, here, the artist maintains a level of com- 
petent workmanship in both her watercolors and 
oils. (Bodley, Oct. 25-Nov. 12) . . . WILLIAM 
LITTLEFIELD: Working in a medium of paint ap- 
plied to thin washes of plaster and sand, Little- 
field sometimes verges on the gaudy in his col- 
ored abstractions. (Bodley, Nov. 14-Dec. 3) . 

VILNA MORPURGO: The earlier oils, particularly 
The Seventh Cross, display a vigorous sense of 


paint and massive effects that dramatize the 
painter’s religious and social themes. (Jorgen, 
Oct. 20-Dec. 31) . . . DOUGLAS BLAND: In his 


scenes of Hong Kong, Bland seldom gets be- 
yond the merely decorative. The paint is ap- 
plied in flat, slick areas, the color is always 
worked in shades of pastel. (Van Diemen-Lilien- 
feld, Nov. 5-23) . . . HOWARD FUSSINER: In a 
dialectic, in which the terms are white paper 
and paint, Fussiner manages some successes and 
one notable one, in his watercolor Mannayunk, 
Philadelphia. (Peter Cooper, Dec. 10-Jan. 11) 

. MAURICE BECKER: The earlier portraits, less 
heavy-handed than the derivative and monu- 
mentally figured scenes’ of Mexico, fare better 
in this exhibition of oils by this veteran painter. 
(Hartert, Dec. 5-Jan. 5) . . . ALBERT MANCHAK: 
For his first one-man show, Manchak exhibits 
precise and meticulous abstract compositions, 
some in tondo and oval forms. His Blue Beat, 
with its darker colors and more complex arrange- 
ments, avoids the blandness that some of his 
other work falls into. (Artists, Dec. 10-24)... 
JOHN WILDE: Alternating between vivid realism 
and surrealism proper in his technically precise 
and small canvases, Wilde shows off best in his 
anachronistic still life, Beauty Plums. (Edwin 
Hewitt, Oct. 17-Nov. 5) . . . REX CLAUSON: Deco- 
rative, high-colored paintings in gouache and 
crayon, crowded with symbols from religious 
themes and the bullfight arena. (Edwin Hewitt, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 17) . . . MILTON RESNICK: Among 
these large, violently painted canvases in the 
abstract expressionist manner, some of the 
smaller productions like #9 gain in point what 
the larger paintings sacrifice to effect. (Poin- 
dexter, Nov. 22-Dec. 22) . . . HERB OLSEN: Olsen’s 
highly competent representational watercolors, 
generally of New England scenes, are presented 
in conjunction with the publication of his book, 
Watercolor Made Easy. (Kennedy, Nov. 7-30) 
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. GEORGE COPE: Celebrating the centenary of 
his birth, the exhibition of this Pennsylvania 
realist features still lifes, gaming scenes and 
trompe lil paintings. (James Graham & Sons, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15) . . . MICHEL CADORET: Cadoret’s 
earthy blues, green and oranges show to good 
advantage in ten abstract tapestries woven by 
Aubusson from his cartoons. (Contemporaries, 
Nov. 14-Dec. 9) . . . ANGELO SAVELLI: Although 
Savelli’s abstract serigraphs are effectively con- 
structed, the color tends to search for vivid and 
often “pretty” effects. (Contemporaries, Dec. 10- 
Jan. 1) . . . PETER TAKAL and RAMON VERA: Takal’s 
thin, gray line, which is most effective in his 
landscapes and cloudscapes, tends to make a 
pale show. Vera’s paintings in contrast, are 
fields of color. The artist, a Majorcan primitive, 
exhibits some highly colorful scenes of fishing 
and farming, as well as some undeciphered per- 
sonal fantasies. (Duveen-Graham, Nov. 28-Dec. 
24) . . . EDWIN WILNER: Although the idea of 
using “abstract designs of atoms as motifs” is 
an ambitious one, the painting itself is too un- 
even to show what this young painter may be 
able to do with it. (Regina, Nov. 12-30)... 
DAVID POLK: While there are a number of direc- 
tions which Polk might take in his paintings as 
seen in this exhibition, his Girl with a Pigeon 
and Mexican Bride give every indication of his 
ability with paint. (Regina, Dec. 20-31) 
DANIEL SCHWARTZ: A small landscape in orange- 
white and dull green is one of the better works 
in an exhibition of small oils in the back-to- 
the-representational style featured at this gal- 
lery. (Davis, Nov. 18-Dec. 10) . . . HARVEY DIN- 
NERSTEIN: Having exhibited in a group show 
earlier in the season, Dinnerstein returns for a 
one-man exhibition of his terse vignette draw- 
ings. (Davis, Dec. 16-Jan. 7) . . . RICHARD DELANO: 
A series of watercolors of Italy and Puerto Rico 
show Delano’s technically excellent draughts- 
manship and modest color to good advantage. 
(Bodley, Dec. 6-31) . . . FRANK RUSSELL: The sub- 
tlety of Russell’s color in his heavily built up 
surfaces is often pleasant, but the stylization of 
the figures is in a manner that has begun to 
wear thin. (Artists’, Nov. 19-Dec. 8) . . . SANFORD 
GOODMAN: In the modeling of his larger-than- 
life-size portrait heads in terra cotta, Goodman 
maintains a robust technique without losing a 
sensitivity to character. Particularly in his bold- 
featured and vigorously-modeled head of Pear! L., 
where the suggestion of melancholy is made by 
the simple thrust and turn of the head, he com- 
bines these virtues to advantage. (Stairway, Nov. 
27-Dec. 17) . . . MICHEL GILBERT: Although Gil- 
bert’s scenes of France and Maine are in oils, 
there is something reminiscent of Cézanne’s 
watercolors in their manner. (Passedoit, Dec. 12- 
31) . . . ROBERT ROSENWALD: In both stone and 
wood, Rosenwald works towards smooth, sim- 
plified forms. One of his best pieces, Seated Boy 
(wood), produces its effect by the compactness 
of the figure and the natural vigor and economy 
of the style. (Parma, Nov. 28-Dec. 19) 
ROBERT COOK: Cook makes the most of his ener- 
getic, open-work, muscular style in his bronze 
sculptures of animals in movement. (Sculpture 
Center, Nov. 20-Dec. 24) . . . L. couraup: There 
is something dismal about an entire show pro- 
tracted from a cliché of Salvador Dali's, but 
Coutaud’s partly dressed and partly transparent 
figures walking elegantly through green vistas 
accomplished just this. (Sagittarius, Nov. 3-14) 

. ELIZABETH CHAUCHAUADZE: A painter of the 
pleasant and the unpretentious, one of her bet- 
ter oils was a pale, carefully painted still life of 
sea shells. (Sagittarius, Nov. 15-26) .. . FABRIZIO 
cLErici: An anecdote of Clerici’s entitled New 
York and showing a figure out of Longhi doing 
a painting of New York skyscrapers in Rococco, 
gives an indication of his oeuvre. Also shown 
is a notebook of his set and costume designs for 
the opera Turandot. (Sagittarius, Nov. 23-Dec.17) 

. COLOMBOTTO Rosso: What Rosso’s ink and 
pale blue wash drawings of figures, fish and 
birds lack most is any sense of substance, a qual- 
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ONE MAN SHOWS 


ity he is probably not looking for. (Sagittarius, 
Dec. 19-31) . . . JAMES CARLIN: A variety of 
brusque watercolors of New York scenes. (Grand 
Central, Nov. 7-25) . . . NANCY CRAIG: Her “Clas- 
sical Study,” with its overtones of Picasso, is one 
of the better paintings in this exhibition of com- 
petent portrait oils. (Grand Central, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 10) . . . HOUSEP PUSHMAN: Familiar for his 
still lifes of Chinese figurines and objets d'art, 
Pushman exhibits a group of soft and serene 
prints on the same subjects. (Grand Central, 
Nov. 15-26) . . . GILLO DORFLES: A member of 
the “Movimento Arte Concreta,” Dorfles exhibits 
a group of abstract monographs and lithographs. 
(Wittenborn, Dec. 1-10) . . . FRANK DUNCAN: 
Duncan’s watercolors, including a particularly 
fine one of an interior with figure, have freedom 
and vivacity. The oils, in dark blues and greens, 
are rigidly structured. (Durlacher, Nov. 29-Dec. 
23) . . . JEAN WATTS: Occasionally Miss Watts 
strikes a genuinely humorous note in her tiny 
oils, as in Adam and Eve, where the parents of 
the race: assume a proprietary air, sitting be- 
meath their tree in wicker chairs. (Maynard 
Walker: Nov. 14-Dec. 3) . . . EUGENIA EXARCHOU: 
Although the color is sometimes undistinguished, 
her best work, particularly Olive Grove, is con- 
sistently in simplified landscapes reminiscent of 
some work of the early cubists. (Argent, Dec. 19- 
Jan. 7).—J.R.M. 


THOMAS REILLEY DIBBLE: Despite the traces of tech- 
nical difficulties which he has yet to master, Dib- 
ble’s landscapes of the Vermont countryside show 
a depth of feeling which sustains them in many 
cases. This introductory exhibition reveals the 
artist at a point where he is discarding past 
mannerisms and developing a style which can 


carry the intensity and essential loneliness of 
his vision. (Library of Paintings, Nov. 29-Dec. 
17.) . .. PAUL ENGLAND: These “Drawings in Oil” 
are pale, somewhat thin compositions which 
grew out of his trip to Europe. A few of the 
figure studies are treated as paintings but ar- 
rested at the beginning, perhaps through fear 
of losing spontaneity. (Grand Central Moderns, 
Dec. 10-31.) . . . LUCY STANDER: There is a con- 
sistency in her efforts to mold form through large 
squares of color and a sincere endeavor to deal 
with figure and landscape in a direct, forceful 
manner. (New Gallery, Nov. 28-Dec. 10.) .. . 
DRAWINGS—PASCIN & MODIGLIANI: Each artist is 
represented by several, typical sketches as well 
as minor drawings which take on importance 
because of their signatures. Three of the Pascins 
are first rate, however, as are two of the Modi- 
glianis. (New, Nov. 28-Dec. 31.) . . . ALAN 
THIELKER: There is a good deal of taste in these 
rectilinear overlays of color, but casein is not 
the happiest choice of materials for work of 
this kind as it resists modulation and, despite 
attempts at transparencies and contrasts, keeps 
the painting at a rather monotonous visual tone. 
(Gallery 62, Nov. 28-Dec. 10.) . ... yETt1: Her 
oils are dimmed by too much overpainting and 
the accidental effects which result from scraping. 
In one or two of the landscapes there are signs 
of a lighter, more sure touch, but, still, a good 
deal of basic technical struggles. (Gallery 62, 
Dec. 12-24.)—L.G. 


GIFFORD COCHRAN: This exhibition of watercolors 
and drawings proves that it is not always neces- 
sary to “make it new,” that there are distinguish- 
ing features in modified well-executed work 
which never attempts to outreach its scope; with- 
in this genre Cochran is a ranking artist. These 
drawings of houses, such as Folly of Grandeur, 
and pleasantly arranged still lifes have a careful 


quality, almost gentlemanly, too frequently ab- 
sent today. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, Nov. 26- 
Dec. 10.) . . . SAUL LEITER: Gouache and India 
ink abstractions are exhibited which are more 
graphic art than painting. They have, also, a 
perfection of the beautiful, as the Oriental finds 
it, in a small space. The oranges, pinks, tur- 
quoises become décor as the kimonos in a Jap- 
anese film. (Tanager, Dec. 2-22.)—B.G. 


HAZEL W. UMLAND: Preoccupied with textural 
variety and the sharpening effects of intense 
sunlight, Mrs. Umland renders her rather literal 
New England scenes in thick patches of rich 
paint. (Kottler, Nov. 28-Dec. 10.) . . . LISL BEER: 
The rhythms of delicately balanced forms and 
subtle pastel hues applied with deft, even 
palette knife strokes form quiet compositions of 
Haitian landscapes and interiors. (Kottler, Nov. 
28-Dec. 10.)—B.B. 


GALLERY GROUPS 


BARONE: David Corson’s muted abstractions in 
pastel and ink are one of the features in a group 
show of generally new talents which includes 
works by Mita Fabbri, John Foote, Frank de 
Gonsalez, Lenita Manry, Donald Robertson and 
Annette Woodburn. (Dec. 2-24) . . . CREsPI: A 
variety of watercolor exhibitions scheduled at 
this gallery includes highly-colored primitive 
paintings by Isadora Newman (Dec. 1-19), John 
Agell’s loosely painted beach scenes, and a series 
between realistic and abstract pictures by Susan 
Lowry (through Dec.) Also shown are geometric 
abstract paintings in oil by Catherine Cluett. 
(through Dec.) . . . FOUR DIRECTIONS: A hand- 





ARDS our 


During the holiday season angels are in 
evidence more than at any other time of 
the year, and if we have any regard for 
the social amenities it behooves us to 
prepare for their visit. 

Persons who can play the lute or vir- 
ginal or carry a vocal part will not be 
troubled by awkward silences when in- 
troduced to an angel. If music is not your 
forte, however, you will be grateful for 
the following hint: turn the conversation 


to fashion—for painters make it clear that 
angels’ garb of one century goes com- 
pletely out of fashion the next. Just for 
practice, name the fashion artists or 
schools responsible for the following 
gowns. See page 65 for the answers. 
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somely designed screen in reds and gold by Lucy 
Bovasso is one of the features in this exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture by Isser Aronowitz, 
Bernard Bovasso, Peter Fihgesten, Morton 
Mintz and Mariquita Villard. (Dec. 2-30)... 
passeDoIT: A Christmas show of small paintings 
entitled “In a Nutshell” presents two fine land- 
scapes by Boberman, as well as small works by 
Cusumano, Charlot, Putnam, Kisling and others. 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 31) . . . GALERIA SUDAMERICA: 
Mirta Cerra’s abstract gouaches in soft browns 
and yellows and Isabel Pons’ bright colored and 
decorative oils on paper are part of a compre- 
hensive exhibition of paintings and prints from 
Latin America. (Dec. 3-31) . . . SCULPTURE CENTER: 
This is a relatively even exhibition that shows 
off the possibilities of wood in sculpture from 
the thoroughly representational to the intricate 
abstract open-work of Stuart Hardwood’s Com- 
posite (Oct. 16-Nov. 18) . . . LiLIPUT HOUSE: In 
the midst of the profusion of small pastels, cray- 
ons and watercolors by an inmate of a mental 
institution, by a woman called Alice Anonymous, 
and by the primitive, Hedi Fuchs, there is, here 
and there, an unpretentious sketch in charcoal 
or a small surprising watercolor that makes the 
trip worthwhile. (through Dec.) . . . NEW SCHOOL: 
In a thoroughly comprehensive exhibition en- 
titled “Painters of the Village,” one can take 
one’s choice from Milton Avery to Ben-Zion. 
(Oct. 21-Nov. 17) . . . DELIus: An exhibition of 
“Great Women Artists” offers an opportunity 
to see Rosa Bonheur’s vibrant and firm line 
drawing of lions; a handsome pastel of a child 
by Mary Cassatt, and two monumentally struc- 
tured drawings by Paula Modersohn-Becker. 
(Nov. 21-Dec. 24) . . . REHN: Burchfield, Hopper 
and Reginald Marsh are featured in an exten- 
sive group show of oils. (Dec. 5-31) . . . DowN- 
Town: An early and a late landscape by Marin, 
as well as two landscapes by Georgia O’Keeffe, 


are the particular prizes in the gallery’s annual 
Christmas show. (Nov. 29-Dec. 22) . . . MELTZER: 
An exhibition of posters, paintings and prints 
of the Japanese Kabuki theater will be shown 
in conjunction with the current tour of the 
Kabuki Dancers. (Dec. 13-Jan. 16).—J.R.M. 


ZABRISKIE: The high level of quality represented 
by the gallery’s original group will be borne out 
by the watercolors and oils on display here. 
The artists included are Adams, Cambell, Cas- 
sarella, Cohen, Conover, Hill, Johnson, Longo 
and Sawin. (Dec. 12-31.) . . . GRAND CENTRAL 
MODERNS: One of the livelier pre-Xmas groups 
includes new paintings by Osver, Gonzalez, Can- 
dell, Morrison and Betzberg. The sculpture of 
Louise Nevelson, Hebald, Robus and Kaz add 
strong accents to a generally pleasing array of 
work by the gallery’s twenty-two artists. (Nov. 
19-Dec. 8.) . . . BARZANSKY: Although primarily 
comprised of small oils by the gallery regulars, 
this holiday show includes watercolors by Solo- 
tareff and a newcomer, Hans Guggenheim, and 
features the bright, appealing works of the 
primitive, Victor Joseph Gatto. (Nov. 15-Dec. 
31.) . . . SALPETER: Each artist is represented by a 
small painting or watercolor distinguished by 
the high technical competence he commands; 
ranging from the surrealist perfection of Kirsch- 
enbaum to the free flowing watercolors of Hei- 
denrich. (Dec. 12-31.)—L.G. 


KOTTLER: Joseph di Donato show a vigorously 
painted Landscape composed of black-enclosed, 
free geometric abstracted shapes in brilliant red 
and greens. Among other works exhibited are 
Charlotte Wagner’s subtle study in blacks with 
flickering white highlights, Rachel Frank’s patch- 
work quilt of shifting planes of different designs 
in charcoal, and an amusing, minute bronze 








portrait by Marie Madelaine St. Gyr. (Dec. 14- 
31.)—B.B. 


arcosy: An exhibition of nineteenth-century 
American primitives features a collection of 
children’s portraits. (Dec.) . . . COEVAL: Marie 
Wilner’s city scenes expressive in bright colors 
are shown with Leonardo Delgado’s paintings of 
dancing metaphysical forms. (Oct. 30-Nov. 12.) 

. CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN ARTS: A group of 
colorful oils by five Spanish artists includes 
portraits by Jacinto Morales, realistic still lifes 
by Barbetta Antones, interior studies of Siches- 
Piera and landscapes by Martinez Tarrasso and 
Juan Abello. With the exception of Abello’s 
fauvist landscapes, the work is highly represen- 
tational. (Nov. 7-30.) . . . cREsPI: This two-man 
show is comprised of realistic street scenes in 
soft pastels by Calla Lukes and 3 x 4’ sculptures 
of dancing figures by Stella Massine, a former 
dancer. (Oct. 17-Nov. 7.)—C.L.F. 


Forum: A faculty group exhibition of the Florida 
State University showed work by Karl Zerbe, 
particularly a skillful gouache, Alligator. sev- 
eral poetic collages by Howard Jones, Donn 
Steward’s well-executed, if somewhat uninterest- 
ing etchings and oils, and cautiously abstract 
paintings by Florence Kawa. (Oct. 24-Nov. 14.) 
. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB: In a large show of 
watercolors, drawings and oils the American 
Artists’ Professional League celebrated its silver 
anniversary. There were academic still lifes and 
portraits, pleasantly, if loosely drawn watercolors 
of shore and country in this very large ex- 
hibition which ranged from amateurish paintings 
to highly professional work. (Nov. 1-14.) .. . 
VILLAGE ART CENTER: In an exhibition ranging 
from realism to abstraction the Center celebrated 
its Thirteenth Annual Oil Exhibition, awarding 
first prize to Margaret Layton’s painting of house- 
fronts, Facade. (Oct. 24-Nov. 11.)—B.G. 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


CASEIN ON PAPER: 
INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM KIENBUSCH 


Me of the experimental work being done today shows a strong 
emphasis on materials and techniques that are not only new, 
but also totally different from those usually associated with art. 
The how-to-do seems to be much more in evidence than the what- 
to-do. In many cases method has superseded form; and audacity, 
depth. The present situation can be due to a collective uncertainty 
of formal direction, an interest in the expansion of available mate- 
rial resources, a preoccupation with things rather than ideas, or 
a legitimate search for a really creative medium of visual partici- 
pation—or else a little of all. Devices of shock and surprise are no 
longer necessary. The tin cans, mirrors, strips of canvas, house 
paint and fragments of found objects used in vanguard paint- 
ing and sculpture today may indicate, on one hand, an explora- 
tion of more representative means of expression for our time. On 
the other hand, their use may be symptomatic of a formal hesita- 
tion or halt. The chief concerns of thi¢ page, however, are artists’ 
innovations in technique and new products that appear from time 
to time, but we shall try to present them with a view to why they 
are being used. 

One of the oldest materials of the artist is paper, an unpreten- 
tious, unsophisticated, traditional tool that still can inspire to 
creative freedom of action and inventiveness of form men like 
William Kienbusch, who prefers it to all other painting surfaces. 
Paper does not have about it the imposing aura of canvas or the 
gesso panel; yet good rag paper (inferior grades are made from 
wood pulp) is tough and durable and will outlast many stronger- 
looking materials. The earliest paper extant is almost two thou- 


William Kienbusch: THE FACE OF THE QUARRY. 
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sand years old. 

Mr. Kienbusch has found paper an excellent surface for paint- 
ing with casein—a combination he has used exclusively for the 
last eight or ten years. His earlier work was an alternation be- 
tween water color and oil; he found in neither the satisfactory 
technical qualities which he discovered embodied in casein. 

The materials of this painter are simple, intimate and im- 
maculately cared for in a small studio that clearly reflects a love 
for the craft he has chosen. Casein paint, paper, flat bristle and 
round sable brushes, waterproof India ink, vine charcoal, tissues 
and water comprise his tools. The coastal landscape of Maine 
provides him with subject matter. His deep feeling for New Eng- 
land (childhood memories of family) and the urge to realize 
visually a world of his own form and order provide his content. 

Painting is done in the studio. The subject, Maine, is visited 
annually, lived in, absorbed, sketched, photographed, but never 
painted on the spot. Material is stored away in his mind to be 
transposed back home in New York. The many photos and draw- 
ings which record examined objects and places seen become 
points of departure into realms of essential structure and inner 
image, but not likenesses; for his work is a “translation,” not a 
description, of the landscape. 

The paper used most often by Mr. Kienbusch is 140-pound 
Whatman hot-pressed which has been mounted on heavy beaver 
board. This is an excellent hundred-per-cent rag paper hand- 
made in England especially for water color. The terms “hot- 
pressed,” “‘cold-pressed” and “rough” refer to surface texture, 
and the thickness is identified by the weight per ream as 72- 
pound, 140-pound and 230-pound. D’Arches and Fabriano are 
also papers of good quality. 

The paint preferred by the artist is Shiva Casein. Casein is a 
glue made from the curd of skim milk with slaked lime added. 
It has been used both as a glue sizing and vehicle for pigment 
for centuries because of its unusually good adhesive powers and 
durability. 

The painting methods used by Mr. Kienbusch are direct. His 
technique and forms combine into a style of personal idea, in- 
tensity and performance. His small drawings in a pad, beautiful 
in themselves but different from the painting that will follow, 
are employed as visual notes, though rarely referred to once 
painting has begun. Sometimes the back of the beaver board is 
given a coat of paint to prevent warping. A charcoal drawing 
over a ground of No. 3 or No. 5 Stahl gray is an initial step. 
He paints right into the charcoal drawing because he likes the 
close colors that result as the powdery black modifies intensities. 
He also uses charcoal “as a sort of glaze to lower the effect of a 
color passage.” The Stahl grays were developed in order to com- 
bat problems caused by the tendency of casein colors to “dry 
light.” They are graded from light to dark and numbered accord- 
ing to value so that color-matching wet over dry is facilitated. 
Wads of toilet tissue are used to blot and wipe surface paint so 
as to achieve nuances in color and texture. Lines are sometimes 
drawn in with pen and ink instead of pointed sable brush. 

Mr. Kienbusch uses only water for thinning paint, having no 
interest in the added complication of emulsion medium which 
may be purchased in art supply stores. His paintings are done at 
varying speeds, sometimes very quickly in one session, sometimes 
more slowly in repeated sessions that may extend over a period 
of months. He points out that casein, though a water-soluble 
medium, can be “scrubbed, glazed, scumbled or applied in thin 
washes so that one color is revealed through another.” Like 
tempera, it stands between water color and oil, having charac- 
teristics of both media but maintaining a decided quality of its 
own. 

Lightness of body which allows for overpainting in many layers, 
simplicity of technique, flexibility of paint quality (casein can 
be opaque or transparent), “chalky drying akin to fresco’”—all 
these are factors that have attracted William Kienbusch to the 
medium which he dominates in American painting. 

Not to be overlooked is paper's excellent surface for oil paint- 
ing when protected with sizing of glue, casein solution or shellac. 
Well preserved paintings by Rembrandt, Holbein, Delacroix and 
other masters attest to its durability. The surface smoothness 
allows for rapid covering and easy application—a feature appre- 
ciated by those who enjoy direct, spontaneous action in their 
work. If the intention is to work into more involved oil sur- 
faces, it is practical to mount paper on heavy board before begin- 
ning to paint, for uneven textures make mounting extremely 
difficult and ultimately dangerous to preservation. 





Road that will not 
go back—hangs 
down picture like 
necktie—foreground 
unresolved. 


Still life objects 
lined up—lack form 
and depth—things 
falling out of 
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Portrait looks flat— 
lacks form and 
nw light and 
shade—falls out of 
canvas. 
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Do you 
make these 
common 
mistakes in 
painting ? 


It happens to everyone who paints .. . 
the picture that just won’t “come off.” 


Haven't you, after frustrating hours 
of painting, wished a professional art- 
ist would explain to you why your pic- 
ture went wrong and show you how 
to fix it? 


This kind of professional help is 
now available to you . .. thanks to the 
remarkable correspondence teaching 
program run by America’s most emi- 
nent artists. Because their program 
offers instruction that is so individual, 
so convenient, and so expert—you will 
progress quickly. Soon, your frustra- 
tions in painting will fade away and 
you will be painting with ease and 
confidence. And you will find, before 
long, that your pictures are really worth 
framing . . . that your friends will 
admire them and want to buy them. 


The Famous Artists Painting Course 
has worked wonders for many people 
with problems just like yours .. . even 
for beginners. 


“Im losing count, but believe I 
have painted 57 and sold 41 pictures 
(most at low prices, of course) since 
beginning your wonderful course.” — 
Mrs. Lilian E. Ashby, Toronto, Can. 


“T re-did the water color, trying to 
incorporate the suggestions in your 
criticism, and submitted it to the 
Amateur Artists Association of Amer- 
ica. Last Saturday, I was notified 
that I had won an award in the com- 
petition.” —Mrs. M.G. Ascher, N.Y.C. 


If you would like to receive full in- 
formatien on how the Famous Artists 
Painting Course can help you, mail 
coupon below. We'll be glad to send 
you an illustrated booklet describing 
our teaching methods. No cost or ob- 
ligation to you. 


Norman Rockwell 
Jon Whitcomb 
Stevan Dohanos 
Harold Von Schmidt 
Peter Helck 

Fred Ludekens 


America’s 
Most Famous Artists 


Dong Kingman 
Doris Lee 
Adolf Dehn 
Ben Shahn 
Arnold Blanch 
Stuart Davis 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 7-15 I 
Studio 9-Z, Westport, Conn. 1 


Please send without charge or obligation J 
the illustrated booklet describing your g 
unique teaching methods. 


MR. 


MRS. re AGE 
sain (PLEASE PRINT) 





Al Parker Fletcher Martin 
Ben Stahl Syd Solomon apparss 
Robert Fawcett Will Barnet 
Austin Briggs Ernest Fiene 
Albert Dorne CITY, ZONE, STATE_____ 
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STUDIO BAZAAR 


Christmas 
Gift 
Suggestions 


Tr their 1883 catalogue, Messrs. Win- 
sor & Newton, Limited, begged “to 
draw attention to their Drawing Pen- 
cils,” and in doing so provided a neat 
list outlining price and purpose, two 
considerations that can often be said 
to determine Christmas giving. They 
offered “a good PENNY Pencil for 
Schools and ordinary use; a TWO- 
PENNY Pencil for Students; a THREE- 
PENNY Pencil, of hexagon form, for 
Offices; a FOURPENNY Pencil, Cum- 
berland lead, free from grit and yield- 
ing colour readily [for Teachers]; a 
FIVEPENNY Pencil, containing 
plumbago, and adapted for Engineers; 
and a SIXPENNY Pencil, made ex- 
pressly for the use of Artists, with an 
extra quantity of Cumberland lead. 


WINSOR & NEWTON 
REGISTERED 





Illustration from Winsor & Newton’s 1883 
catalogue. 


Although it may be more difficult, 72 
years later, to suit the price so neatly 
to one’s purse, in the following sug- 
gested offerings of art-supply manufac- 
turers there may be found many gift 
solutions for varied purposes at Christ- 
mas and throughout ‘the year. 











GRUMBACHER’S light-weight, portable 
aluminum easel (left), weights only 3 
Ibs., can be used in the studio or afield. 
It is constructed completely of metal, has 
telescope-type legs that lock securely at 
any point by a half-turn of the collar. A 
folding support holds the user’s sketch 
box, adjustable clamps permit setting a 58” 
canvas or panel at any height for either 
sitting or standing positions, and the metal 
head holds the canvas securely at any 
angle. The easel is 86” high when open, 
36” when folded, costs $13.50. A water- 
color attachment that holds any size block 
is available for $3.50. Order through your 
art-supply dealer or write M. Grumbacher, 
464 West 34 Street, New York City for in- 
formation. 


An oil-painting outfit in a metal box is a 
good traveling companion for the portable 
easel. The metal box in the Grumbacher 
set (right) is 12” x 16”, contains thirteen 
studio-size tubes of Grumbacher’s Pre- 
Tested oil color, a large tube of Pre-Tested 
white, 214 oz. bottles of linseed oil and 
turpentine, a painting panel, charcoal 
sticks, an assortment of artist’s brushes, the 
Grumbacher strip-palette (tear-off sheets 
of water and oil resistant paper with a 
die-cut thumb hole), palette cups and a 
palette knife. An instruction booklet ac- 
companies the set, which is $19.75 at art- 
supply stores. For further information, 
write M. Grumbacher at the New York 
address given above. 
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WEBER’S aqua pastels, crayons that may be used as a pastel for draw- 
ing or with water to produce a wash tone, come in two assortments. The 
No. 212 contains twelve colors, is $1.50 a set; the No. 224 contains 
twenty-four colors, is $2.75. The square sticks are 3” x 5/32”, are pack- 
aged in strong cardboard boxes. These crayons are of special interest 
to outdoor sketchers; they provide easily portable color and can be used 
to produce a variety of effects. For information write to F. Weber, 1200 


Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia 32, Penna. 


Chinese ink sticks of the type illus- 
trated (right) are a delightful-look- 
ing and useful gift. Ink in this form, 
used in the Orient for centuries, 
offers many gradations of tone, is 
ideal for wash drawings and render- 
ings. To accompany it, a watercolor 
brush, set in a bamboo handle with 
an enclosing bamboo case (not il- 
lustrated). M. Grumbacher retails the 
ink stick at .55 each, the brushes in 
various sizes and hair lengths from 


32 to $1.38. 
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A watercolor outfit in Winsor & New- 
ton’s “Sketchers” series, the No. 13 
(right) is 3” x 84” when closed, 
and is fitted with twelve whole-pan 
artists’ watercolors and three brushes. 
The outfitted box is $9.50, empty 
$2. Whole-pan colors may be bought 
separately for 35. The colors retain 
their brilliance on paper and stay 
slightly moist in the pan after the 
first application of water. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S enamelled tin 
box (the Turner) fitted with their 
fine watercolors in the half-pan size, 
is a handsome gift for watercolorists. 
The hand-made box (left), strong- 
ly constructed of tin with a new and 
durable grey crackle finish, contains 
sixteen half pans in a wide range of 
color and a tube of Chinese white, 
4 brushes, a sketching block, a water 
bottle and cup. The sketching block fits inside the lid of the box 
and can be used in that position. The box is supplied with a 
strap so that it can be slung from the shoulder. It is $20 com- 
pletely fitted; empty except for water bottle and cup, brush holder 
and shoulder strap, $10.50. The half-pan colors may be bought 
separately at .25 each. Write to Winsor & Newton, Inc., 902 
Broadway, New York City 10, for the name and address of the 
art-supply dealer in your locality. 





For artists and craftsmen painting on china, crockery and glass- 
ware, WINSOR & NEWTON’S #1 china-painting outfit con- 
tains twelve 2” tubes of water-solvent colors, one 14 oz. bottle of 
Molland glaze, which permanently protects the work when fired 
in a domestic oven, solvent, two brushes, an enamelled palette 
and an instructional leaflet. The #1 set (not illustrated) is $8.50. 





HIGGINS puts out various assortments of its well-known water- 
proof drawing inks—attractive Christmas gift suggestions. The 
“Scholastic” assortment (above, left) contains eight 3% oz. bottles 
(with translucent stoppers) in a gift box. The colors are yellow, 
orange, red, violet, blue, green, brown, black. The “Systematic” 
assortment (above, right), contains a complete color range (eight- 
een 3/4 oz. bottles), is packed, according to the color wheel, in a 
handsome gift box. The “Scholastic” set is $1.35, the “Systematic” 


$6.00. 


Six titles from Higgins’ list of art books that have previously sold 
through many reprintings at $1.25 to $2.50 each are now presented 
in a boxed set for $9.00. For use with their colored inks, the titles 
(see above) include Technical Illustration, Color Digest, Tech- 


niques, Lettering, Cartooning and Projects. 
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THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CoORP., long an 
importer of the finest papers, displays in 
its retail showroom at 109 East 31 Street 
in New York decorative papers that are 
appropriate to any festive season. The 
decoration below is taken from one of 
their Japanese hand-printed papers, made 
with a single stencil, and shows the bold, 
cut-out quality of the motifs. Also on hand 
are St. Albans (English) machine-made 
papers, characterized by their delicate de- 
sign, Bertini (Italian) papers, the hand- 
some Mandrot (Swiss) papers, from which 
the decorations above and to the left are 
taken, and a great variety of linoleum, 
wood block and watercolor papers. 

For artists who make their own greet- 
ing cards at Christmas, the following list 
suggests the variety of Stevens-Nelson’s 
line of cards and envelopes: 


Kiri gold-lined; a striking, imported nat- 
ural-color wood veneer card, 4” x 514”, 
in a metallic-gold lined envelope; $8.75 
per 100 sets, $2.75 per 25. 


Radnor #45; a single or double card of 
imported paper folds to 4” x 5”, in red, 
white and bright green; $8.75 per 100 sets, 
$2.75 per 25 for the double card, $5.50 per 
100 sets, $2 per 25 for the single. The 
double card may be twice either dimen- 


sion, orders should specify which. 


Interdeckle #1; an 854” x 1034,” imported 
white sheet folds twice to fit a 57%” x 
414” envelope, has a window in the front 
fold for inserting print, drawing or other 
illustration; $4.50 per 100 sets, $1.50 per 25. 


Stevens-Nelson will send papers on mail- 
order of $5 or more, prices f.o.b. New 
York. For further information and sample 
requests, address Stevens-Nelson at the 
above-given address. 
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PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE 
MURAL @ ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships © Degrees 
Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


which offers the most direct approach to a 
professional career in the fine or the applied 
arts. Now in its eightieth year, its roster of 
past students contains more distinguished 
names than that of any other art school. 
No entrance requirements. Tuition by the 
month. Registration at any time. Three sessions 
daily as well as special one-evening-a-week 
classes. Approved for veterans under P.L. 16 
and 346. 


On Saturdays — special classes for children 
and adults. 





carom ° PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





Send for prospectus now 
& Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAUINHING 


Write or phone for free catalogue 






Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. S7th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


834413 sumiPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 


’ WATERCOLOR 
0 HARA COURSES 









THEPS\INSTITUTE | 


OF CHICAGO 


1956 


Professional 


School 


Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
Washington, D. C.—April & May 
Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., 


N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C 





Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. | 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern | 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and | 
Degrees. Accredited. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST ART CENTER 


Belleair - Clearwater - Florida 


Professional instruction for beginning and advanced 
adults — painting, ceramics, design, handweaving, 
creative writing, photography, and woodworking. 


Exhibition Galleries — Evening Pregrams 
Write for Booklet 


JOHN HERRON 
ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. ahd B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M,. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 209 








/ 
yee HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture + advertising ert 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 























COLE'S PRINT CABINET for Artwork and Engravings 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge furni- 
ture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on ball- 
bearing rollers, equipped with rear hood and 
lift compressor in front. These units can be 
securely stacked to meet your individual re- 
quirements. Cole gray or olive green. 








inside Drawer 


WwW. OD. KH. 


Outside Cabinet Price for 5 
w. D. 











No. H. Drawer Unit 








4030 37” 25" 2%" 40%" 28%" 15%4” $112.50 
4332 43” 32" 214" 46%" 35%" 15%" $149.50 
5038 50 38” 214" 53%" 419%" 15%” $169.00 


Sanitary bases are available for above units. 














Plunger type lock which automatically locks 
all 5 drawers—$15.00 additional. 





At your Art Supply Dealer 





COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM OF ART 2ND BIENNIAL, “Cot- 
ton Exhibition,” Feb. 12-March 3. For paintings 
and textile designs based on the theme of cotton. 
All U.S. artists may submit 2 paintings and 2 
designs. Jury: Halsey D. Campbell, Lee Malone, 
Xavier Gonzales, Dorothy Liebes, Richard F. 
Howard. $3600 in purchase prizes. Entry blanks 
due Jan. 12. Work due Jan. 14. Write: Birming- 
ham Museum of Art, City Hall, Birmingham 3, 
Ala. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

4TH INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
COLOR LITHOGRAPHY, Cincinnati: Art Museum, 
April 13-May 31. Lithographs must be printed 
in at least 2 colors and made within the past 2 
years. Prints mailed in the U.S. should be 
matted. Each artist may submit 3 entries. Entry 
blanks due Jan. 1. Prints due Jan. 8. Write: 
Print Dept., Cincinnati Art Museum, Eden Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 89TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, National Academy of Design Gal- 
leries, April 4-22. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, gouache. Fee: $5 for 2 labels. 
Jury. $4000 in prizes. Work due March 22. Write: 
Cyril A. Lewis, Corres. Sec., 175 Fifth Ave.,.New 
York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Na- 
tional Academy of Design Galleries, Jan. 19-Feb. 
5. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, tempera, graph- 
ics, sculpture. Entry fee: $4. Jury. Prizes. Re- 
ceiving day, Jan. 5. For further information 
write: Cybil Kennedy, 55 East 86th St., New York 
a8,.N..¥. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN CASEIN 2ND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, National Arts Club, Feb. 23- 
March 6. Open to all artists working in the U.S. 
Media: casein. Jury. Cash awards. kee: $3. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 20. Write: Ted Davis, 
Sec., 128 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NEW HAVEN RAILROAD PAINTING CONTEST, “Autumn 
Glory in New England,” Open to all U.S. ar- 
tists. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Total 
awards: $4000. Selected paintings to be exhibited 
at Grand Central Art Galleries. Entries due Jan. 
3-15. No entry fee. Entry blanks available at New 
Haven Railroad ticket offices. Address inquiries 
to New Haven Painting Contest, Room 3624, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS Ist NATIONAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION, Feb. 5-29. Open to all artists in the 
U.S. and territories. All print media. Prizes. 
Entry fee: $2. Entries due Jan. 25. For informa- 
tion write to Revington Arthur, Silvermine Guild 
of Artists, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHY, Print 
Club, Jan. 6-27. Lithographs made in 1955 eligi- 
ble. Entry blanks due Dec. 20; work due Dec. 
22. Fee: $1.25 for two entries for non-members. 
(Membership $5.00 per year.) Jury. Prizes. For 
information write: Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 

PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 73RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Portland Museum of Art, Feb. 28-March 28. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
Fee: $3. Jury. Entry cards and work due Feb. 11. 
Write: Miss Bernice Breck, Portland Museum of 
Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 6th ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, March 4-30. All media. Open to all artists. 
Membership fee: $5. Jury. Prizes; Ist: $500. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 15. Write: Sarasota Art 
Association, P. O. Box 1907, Sarasota, Fla. 
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REGIONAL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

MARYLAND ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Feb. 5-March 4. Open to artists 
born in or now residing in Maryland. Paintings, 
drawings, prints and sculpture. Entry cards due 
Jan. 7: work due Jan. 11-14. Fee: .50 per entry, 
two entries per artist. Jury. Cash prizes. For 
details write: Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ARTISTS, Decatur Art Center. Open to artists 
living within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
Jan. 9. Write for entry blanks to Jarold D. Tal- 
bot, Decatur Art Center, Decatur, IIl. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

5TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Arts Centre of the 
Oranges, March 4-17. Open to New Jersey artists. 
Media: oil and watercolor. Fee: $3 for each entry 
(limit 2). Entry cards due Feb. 15. Receiving 
days, Feb. 18-19. Jury. Prizes. Write: James F. 
White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

4TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
& GRAPHIC ARTS, Joslyn Art Museum, Feb. 21- 
April 30. Open to artists living in Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, North and South Dakota. 
Media: painting, pastels, drawings, prints, sculp- 
ture. Jury: William F. Milliken. Purchase prizes. 
Entries and entry cards due Feb. 1. Write: Miss 
Mary MacGregor, Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


NEW FIBER FOR SCULPTURE 





Glass fiber offers a new attack to the sculp- 
tor’s problem of creating statuary that will 
endure and yet be light enough for easy 
transportation. Sculptress Anita Weschler, 
after consulting with technicians of the 
L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co., has completed a 
life-size human figure that cost ninety-five 
dollars in materials and weighs only fifty 
pounds. 

Fabrication of the statue in bronze would 
have cost in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, and the finished piece 
would weigh about seven hundred pounds 
instead of fifty. 





Answers to ARTS quiz: 

1) 14th-century Florentine Annunciation angel, 
Detroit Institute of Arts; 2) detail from the 
Jacques Coeur Window, Bourges Cathedral; 3) 
detail from 15th-century Annunciation by Melozzo 
da Forli, Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 4) Botticelli 
angels from Madonna and Child with Angels, 
Kress Collection, National Gallery; 5) detail of 
@ woodcut by Martin Shongauer, Woreester Art 
Museum; 6) late 15th-century marble angel from 
Lombardy, Los Angeles County Museum. 
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Se 


here lives at 
this time in Judea 





...a man of singular virtue whose name is 
Jesus Christ, whom the barbarians esteem as a 
prophet, but whose followers love and adore as the 
offspring of the immortal God. He calls back the 
dead from the grave and heals all sorts of diseases 
with a word or touch. 


H: is a tall man, well shaped, of an amiable and 

reverend aspect, and his hair is of acolor that 
can hardly be matched, falling in graceful curls, 
waving about and very agreeably couching upon his 
shoulders, parted on the crown of his head, run- 
ning as a stream to the front fashioned after the 
Nazarites. 


H is forehead high, large and imposing; his 
cheeks without spot or wrinkle, and beautiful 
with a lovely red; his nose and mouth formed with 
exquisite symmetry; his beard of a color suitable 


to his hair, reaching below his chin and parted in 
the middle like a fork. 


H* eyes bright blue, clear and serene, look 

innocent and dignified, manly and mature. In 
proportion of body, most perfect and captivating, his 
hands and arms most delectable to behold. 


H: rebukes with majesty, counsels with mild- 
ness, his whole address, whether in word or 
deed, being eloquent and grave. 


N? man has seen him laugh, yet his manners 
are exceedingly pleasant, but he has fre- 
quently wept in the presence of men. 


e is temperate, modest and wise; a man for 
his extraordinary beauty and divine perfec- 
tion surpassing the children of men in every sense. 


reign of Tiberius Caesar and first found in the writings of Saint 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury during the eleventh century. 


UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York © MU 9-4700 
Albert L. Ramsay, Manager 


—Apocryphal word portrait ascribed to one Publius Lentulus during the 
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COPIES IN TWO-COLORS, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING (MINUS ADVERTISING SIGNATURE), 


AVAILABLE TO READERS OF ARTS. 


SEND 25¢ TO COVER COSTS OF POSTAGE AND 


HANDLING TO WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. COPIES ALREADY FRAMED, $1.50, PPD. 
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E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 


RK 12 N.Y 





in Los Angeles since 1928 


Brugger 


Fine Arts Forwarding Service 


2110 West 20th Street Los Angeles 18, Calif. 


RECEIVING @ PACKING e SHIPPING 
Informed Service for Artists, 


Collectors, Museums, Dealers 
Foreign — Domestic 

















CARVING TOOLS 
TOC amet abS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
Complete Line of Chisels, Gouges & Parti 
Tools in Straight, Bend, Spoon, 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools & Deolers. 
> FREE 8Poge folder ¢ 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577E. Tremont Ave. New York 65,6. Y. 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


Ue of PAINTINGS 


—photographed direct from originals in great museums 
of Europe. Full-color slides of high fidelity of every impor- 
tant movement, style of painting and artist from pre- 
Renaissance to Today. Finest Old Masters, Cezanne, Van 

h, Gauguin, painters of NEW SCHOOL OF PARIS 
and many others. Also famous Religious paintings. 


Send 10¢ for complete Listing and Description of Slides 
VOIR, Inc., 22 East Elm St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Season's Greetings 


A. LANGNICKEL 


importer & 


a R 4 FE The Quality 
Manufacturer Line 


Free pr'ce list. Discounts to dealers. 
41 W. 35 ST. N. Y. 1, N. Y. 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 

















MARGARET BREUNING 


continued from page 47 


ever Villon appears to move away from the au- 
thority of other artists into an individual idiom. 
The canvas of a seated girl framed in broken 
planes of color (1926) marks his chromatic emer- 
gence.-In succeeding years his paintings retain 
cubist conventions, but the motivation is color. 
By 1941 his Vegetable Garden at La Brunie re- 
veals him as a full-fledged expressionist, depend- 
ing on cubism only for the pattern of squares in 
the background. In The Grain Does Not Die, 
form is still retained in a flood of brilliant hues, 
but Mowing-machine with Horses (1952) is ex- 
pressionism, carried out in flat-patterned abstrac- 
tion, arranged in impinging planes of glowing 
color which create an emotional tension through- 
out the canvas. (Borgenicht Gallery, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 19.) 


In the paintings of West and Central Africa by 
Jay Robinson, both natives and their environ- 
ment are vividly presented, not by literal de- 
scription (although the fidelity of the artist's 
observation is apparent), but by the penumbra 
of mystery overshadowing them. The sinister 
depths of a jungle take on an added sense of 
impenetrability from the strips of wood bound- 
ing the painting. Drummers sending out their 
throbbing message are enveloped in lucent planes 
of color, while white squares drifting about them 
seem echoes of the reverbrating drums. A ritual 
mask is carved out of heavy pigment that en- 
hances its awesome symbolism. An emotional 
undercurrent makes itself felt throughout the 
paintings. They are sound pictorial expressions, 
linear patterns congruous with design; arbitrary 
areas of light and color increase their signifi- 
cance. (Milch Galleries, Nov. 14-Dec. 3.) 

Following the Robinson show at the Milch 
Galleries comes an exhibition devoted to Amer- 
ican expressionism. Childe Hassam heads the 
roster, his canvases illustrating his divergence 
from an early romantic realism to an absorption 
in creating the animation of a scene through in- 
terpenetrating sunlight. The Mill Pond reveals 
his adoption of light, space and color as compo- 
nents of design suggesting an instantaneous vision. 
Theodore Robinson, who had studied with Manet, 
interpreted French impressionism with an Amer- 
ican accent in an expression at once vigorous, 
brilliant and original. Twachtman evidences his 
delicate perception and his mastery of atmos- 
pheric effects. One of his snow canvases, shown 
here, is carried out in whites-on-whites; yet from 
this overspreading candor underlying forms 
emerge in a true relation of values. Alden Weir’s 
experiments with pointillisme resulted in a per- 
sonal modification of it that allowed of no ex- 
aggerated contrasts of sun and shade. His Bit of 
New England is imbued with a poetic natural- 
ism under vibrating light. Maurice Prendergast’s 
Sunset and Sea Fog—flickering notes of color in 
tapestried design—sets its gay procession against 
a splendor of misted color. Other artists included 
are Gari Melchers, Ernest Lawson and Willard 
Metcalf. (Milch Galleries, Dec. 5-30.) 


“Paintings of Peace” and “Paintings of War,” by 
James N. Rosenberg, form an embivalent exhibi- 
tion of contrasted themes. The landscapes of the 
first section possess an irenic serenity in their 
depiction of unspoiled countrysides under sea- 
sonal changes and at differing times of day. Al- 
though taking up painting late in life, the artist 
has acquired not only technical skill in render- 
ing the character of place and solidity of forms 
in admirably adjusted designs, but also the ability 
to imbue them with esthetic significance. 

The second group of canvases represent the 
artist’s conception of a world in a warfare of 
atomic bombs. Only one is labeled Nightmare, 
but all deserve the title. The Fogg Art Museum 
has loaned the artist’s Hiroshima, a ghastly epi- 
tome of human beings who have been caught up 
in a net of violence; its brilliant colors seem to 
intensify their pictured misery. Survivors, from 
the Walker Art Gallery, is another poignant 
rendering of human anguish. Rosenberg implies, 
in the barbarous figure of Nuclear Man—2055, 
that this wanton destruction would eventually 
degrade the men inflicting it. One can only hope 
that the prophecy of these awesome canvases 
may never be realized. (A. A. A. Galleries, Dec. 
5-24.) 











Headquarters 
Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


COBALT VIOLETS 


CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperr.e, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


CLARK & FREED 


PHOTOGRAPHS of FINE PAINTINGS 


Color or Black and White 
custom made modern and 
HAND CARVED PICTURE FRAMES 


COLUMBUS 5-3050 
142 W. 46th ST. 





CANVAS SALE 


52” x 6 yd. Duck. ... 
45" x 6 yd. Linen... . 
54” x 6 yd. Linen 


84" x ll yd. Linen. ...... 
allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near IIth St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


J. H. GUTTMANN 


ANTIQUE & MODERN 


PICTURE FRAMES 


148 East 57 St., N. Y. 22 MU 8-3940 
New Shipment Just Arrived 






JOSEPH MAYER CO0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’ 
5 Union Square New York 


CARVINGS FROM AFRICA eee 


Hand carved salad set. The set is carved with 
me knives from ebony by craftsmen of the 
Wakamba tribe of E. Africa. Each set consists 
of fork and spoon (up to 14” long). A delight- 
ful and unusual ft for the connoisseur. 
($5.95 value) ONL =: COD’s accepted. 
Descriptive circular . 


McQUILLAN IMPORT-EXPORT CO. 
P. O. Box 471 Baton Rouge, La. 
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* ALBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, Dec. 6-18: E. Magafan; 
4 Dec. 20-Jan. 1: V. Popolizio 
) ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
 ALLISON’S, cont. ptgs. 
ATHENS, GA. 
"MUSEUM, to Dec. 15: British Lithos; 
Pr Dec. 1-20: Brooklyn Weols. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MUSEUM, to Dec. 13: Karolik Col- 
lection; to Jan. 1: Am. Inst. Arch. 
WALTERS GALLERY, to Dec. 31: Lost 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUSEUM, Dec. 4-30: Weols. Soc. Ala; 
Danish Silver 
BOSTON, MASS. 
DOLL & RICHARDS, Dec. 4-24: S. 
. Woodward 
INSTITUTE, from Nov. 22: Design for 
Xmas 
KANEGIS, Dec. 1-31: Grp., Xmas 
MUSEUM, to Dec. 18: Sport in Art; 
Dec. 6-31: Boston prts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ART INST., to Dec. 11: Jap. Suri- 
mono; to Dec. 16: Picasso; Chian 
3 Er-Shih; Dec. 16-Jan. 29: Jap. prts. 
fy ARTS CLUB, Dec. 13-Jan. 3: Melo- 
’ nesian sclptr.; G. Finn rugs 
CONTEMPORARY ART WORKSHOP, 
Dec.: Ptgs., J. Kearney; Sclpt., C. 
Campoli 
LANTERN, Dec. 3-30: G. Berry, H. 
Pannier ; 
STEVENS-GROSS, to Dec. 16: H. Hult 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to Dec. 18: 
drwgs.; to Jan. 1: Marin 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
COLUMBUS GALLERY, to Dec. 25: R. 
; Marsh 
‘DALLAS, TEXAS 
MUSEUM, to Dec. 30: Texas Crafts 
Annual; Dec. 4-25 Silver sclptr. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
MUNICIPAL GALLERY, Dec. 1-30: 
Chagall prts.; Ark, ptg. grp. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
INSTITUTE, to Dec. 18: Mich. ptrs. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
' WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, to Dec. 
31st: Soc. Conn. Craftsmen 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
MUSEUM, Dec. 4-24: Houston artists 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
HERRON ART INST., to Dec. 25: 
Turner in America 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
HANOVER, to Jan. 6: Cremonini 
LEFEVRE, Fr. & Brit. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INSTITUTE, Dec. 7-25: Fr. 
from the Louvre 
WALKER ART CENTER, to Dec. 11: 
“Vanguard” 





German 


drwgs. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to Jan. 
8: 14 Painter-Printmakers 

GUGGENHEIM (5th at 88), Dec.: 
Brancusi Retrospective 

MODERN (11 W. 53), Museum's Col- 
lection; to Feb. 19: Built in Latin 
America 

RIVERSIDE (Riv. Dr. at 103), Dec. 4- 
30: League of Present Day Artists 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Jan. 8: 


1955 Ann‘l Cont. Amer. Painting 


Galleries 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 53), Dec. 5-24: 
J. N. Rosenberg 
ACA (63 E. 57), Dec. 17: D. Burliuk; 
Dec. 12-24: Egas; Dec. 14-24: 
: Xmas show 
| ALAN (32 E. 65), to Dec. 23: J. 
Kinigstein; Xmas Grp. 





"CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALLISON (32 E. 57), Dec.: G. Bellows 
lithos 
ARGENT (67 E. 59), to Dec. 17: B. 
Comfort; Dec. 19-Jan. 7: E. Exar- 
chou 
ARGOSY (116 E. 59), Primitive Amer. 
ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), Dec. 10- 
24: A. Manchak 
A.S.L. (215 W. 57), Dec.: Young 
Artists 
BABCOCK (38 E. 57), Dec.: Amer. 
Pts. 
BARONE (202 E. 51), Dec.: Grp. 
BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Nov. 
15-Dec. 31: Group 
BERNARD-GANYMEDE (19 E. 76), to 
Dec. 10: J. Beck 
BODLEY (223 E. 60), Dec. 5-31: R. 
Delano 
BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to Dec. 10: 
S. Greene; Dec. 19-31: “17 Mag.” 
Prize ptg. 
CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), Dec.: 
Primitive Art 
CARLTON HOUSE (680 Mad.) Dec. 
5-17: C. Bailey 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Dec. 6-30: A. 
Girard 
CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), Dec. 6- 
Jan. 1: Cont. Group 
COEVAL (100 W. 56), Dec.: Xmas 
sale 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (106 E. 57), 
Dec.: “Ptgs. for Homes and Offices’ 
CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN (37 W. 
57), Fr. Group 
COOPER (313 W. 53), Dec. 10-Jan. 
11: H. Fussiner 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), Dec. 1-19: I. 
Newman; to Dec. 31: J. Agell, 
C. Cluett; S. Lowry 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Dec. 10: D. 
Schwartz; Dec. 16-Jan. 7: H. Din- 
nerstein 
DELIUS (470 Park), to Dec. 24: Great 
Women Artists 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to Dec. 10: R. 
Bouche 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Dec. 22: 
Xmas Show. Dec. 24-Jan. 31: Zor- 
ach 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Dec. 23: 
F, Duncan 
DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 
DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), to Dec. 24: P. Takal 
EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Dec: 
Emily Lowe Award group 
FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), to Dec. 23: 
Fr. group 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
Dec.: Cont. Fr. 
FORUM (818. Mad. at 69), Dec. 12- 
31: Univ. of Wisc. Students 
FOUR DIRECTIONS (114 4th), Dec. 
3-31: Group 
FRIED (40 E. 68), Dec.: M. Loew 
GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), to 
Dec. 10: R. Gerard 
GALERIE DE BRAUX (131 E. 55), 
Amer. & Europ. 
GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), to 
Dec. 24: Amer. Ptgs. 
GALLERY 62 (62 W. 56), to Dec. 10: 
A. Thielker; Dec. 12-24: Yetti; 
GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), Dec: Yan- 
kel; Fr. group 
GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), to Dec. 
15: G. Cope 
GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
Dec.: Xmas show; Dec. 6-17: J. 
Pike; to Dec. 10: N. Craig: Dec. 
21-23 sculpt. exhib. 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), Dec. 10-31: P. England; Xmas 


show 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), to Dec. 29: L. 
Bemelmans 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), Dec. 
5-24: Group 


HARTERT (22 E. 58), Dec. 8-Jan. 6: 
M. Beeker 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to Dec. 17: R. 

Farruggio; Dec. 20-31: Xmas show 


HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), Dec. 7-22: 
Jacus 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), to Dec. 17: R. 
Clauson 

JACKSON (22 E. 66), Dec. 5-23: M. 
Barnes 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Dec. 5-24: T. 
Hannan 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Dec.: Pollock 

JERUSALEM ART CENTER (100 W. 
57), Dec.: Israeli art 

JORGEN (241 E. 60), V. J. Morpurgo 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), Amer. 
art 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to Dec. 20: 
F. Winter 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Dec. 10: 
H. Sterner; Dec. 12-31: Masterpes. 
of prntmkng. 

KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), Dec. 5-24: 
D. Hare; Fr. ptg. 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Dec. 10: L. 
Beer; H. W. Umland; Dec. 14-31: 


Grp. 
KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), 
Dec. 5-31: Grp. 


MILLS GALLERY (66 5th Ave. at 13), 
Dec.: L. P. Smith 

LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 72), 
to Dec. 17: T. R. Dibble 

LILLIPUT (23% Eliz.), Wed., Fri.: Grp. 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Dec. 12: 
Alva; Dec. 16-Jan. 13: Kabuki art 

MI CHOU (320-B W. 81), Dec.: 
Cont. Ceram. grp. 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Dec. 17: 
W. Thon; Dec. 20-Jan. 7: Grp. 
MILCH (55 E. 57), Dec. 5-30: C. 
Hassam & Am. Impressionists 
MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Dec. 10: 
B. Stevenson; Dec. 14-31: Grp. 
MOSAIC GALLERY (9 E. 46) Mosaics 
MOSKIN (4 E. 8), Amer. & Eur. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY (1033 5th), to 
Dec. 1-18: Members show 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), to Dec. 10: 
L. Stander; to Dec. 31: Modigliani 
and Pascin dwgs. 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Fine ptgs. 

OLD PRINT CENTER (161 E. 52) Dec. 
5-31: Bedikian 

PANORAS (62 W. 56) Dec. 5-17: H. 
MacDonald; Dec. 19-31: J. Harvey 

PARMA (1107 Lex. at 77), to Dec. 
19: R. Rosenwald; Dec. 19-Jan. 9: 


grp. 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Dec. 17: 
S. Dienes; Dec. 19-Jan. 14: “1946- 
56” 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Dec.: “In 
a Nutshell’; Dec. 12-31: M. Gilbert 

PERDALMA (400 W. 23), Dec. 7-23: 
Grp. 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Dec. 12- 
Jan. 7: C. Nivola 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), to Dec. 
24: Pascin 

PETITE (129 W. 56), Europ. Art 

POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), to Dec. 17: 
M. Resnick 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57) Cont. 
Portraits 

REGINA (254 W. 23), Dec. 20-31: 
D. Polk 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Dec. 5-31: 
Grp. 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), Dec. 4-30: 
S. de Virgile & C. Curtis ceramics 

ROKO (51 Grnwch), to Dec. 23: 
Graphic arts show 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Dec. 17: 
K. Knaths; Dec. 19-Jan. 14: 19th 
& 20th cent. Fr. & Amer. 

SAGGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), to Dec. 
17: F. Clerici; Dec. 19-31: Colum- 
botto Rosso 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Dec.: Pi- 
casso dwgs. 1953-4 

SALMAGUNDI (47 Fifth), to Dec. 23: 
“Thumb Box’ 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Dec. 10: 
H. Baumbach; Dec. 12-31: Xmas 
show 

SCHAEFER (32 East 57), to Dec. 10: 
J. Grillo; Dec. 12-30: Marguerite 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), Dec.: 

New Acquisitions 





SCHETTINI (766 Mad. at 66), to Dec. 
5-31: R. Crippa 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Dec: Mod. 
Fr. Ptg. 

SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), to 
Dec. 24: R. Cook 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), African art 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), to Dec. 10: 
Baron Gros 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), Anc. 
& Mod. Masters 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Dec. 23: 
“Recent Directions’ 

STAIRWAY (770 6th at 26), to Dec. 
17: S$. Goodman; Dec. 19-Jan. 7: 
Grp. 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
Dec. 3-31: Latin Am. 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Dec. 2-23: S. 
Leiter; Dec. 23-Jan. 12: Sculpt. 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Dec. 3-Jan. 15: 
“Logic & Emotion” 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), to Dec. 10: M. Cadoret; 
to Jan.: A. Savelli 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
to Dec. 10: S. Cochran 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), 
Dec. 5-23: Mid-Season weols; Dec. 
27-Jan. 13: Mid-Season Sculpt. & 
dwg. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Dec. 5-31: Cont. 


Drwgs. 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Dec. 4-Jan. 22: 
Grp. 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), Dec. 1-24: L. 
Welsh 


WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to Dec. 
17: Chi Kwan Chen; Dec. 27-Jan. 
28: Lachaise 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Dec. 
31: Timeless drwgs. 
WILLARD (23 W. 56), Dec.: Early Am. 
Sculpt. 
WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), to Dec. 
10: G. Dorfles; Dec.: Prts. 
ZABRISKIE (835 Mad.), to Dec. 10: 
C. Hill; Dec. 12-31: Grp. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MUSEUM, to Jan. 2: Old Masters; 
from Dec. 6: 20th C. weols. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


CLARK GALLERY, Dec.: Cont. Art 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 

KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. ptg. 
PARIS, FRANCE 

BERGGRUEN & CIE., Dec.: Arp 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, to Dec. 18: A. Fogg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, to Jan. 8: B. Spruance, 
W. Richards; Dec. 9-Jan. 8: K. L. 
Fligg 

ART ALLIANCE, to Dec. 24: H. Silver- 
man; Dec. 7-31: R. & W. Barnett; 
Dec. 8-31: C. Kruck 

MACK, thru Dec.: S. Spaulding, J. 
Hastert 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

ARTS & CRAFTS, Dec. 11-Jan. 2: N. 
Petrovich 

CARNEGIE, to Dec. 18: 1955 Pitts- 
burgh !nternational 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
MUSEUM, to Jan. 2: Oregon pyris., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 1-31: “The Graphic 

Outlook, 1955” 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

McNAY INST., to Dec. 18: Austrian 

dwgs. & prts. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 8-Jan. 8: Relig. art; 
“Man’s Story” 

DUSANNE, Dec. 8-Jan. 31: T. Leh- 
mann 

SELIGMAN, Cont. Amer. & Europ. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

ART CENTER, to Dec. 24: Sister M. 

Corita 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 4-Jan. 1: L. A. Doug- 

las; L. B. Cove 
WAKEFIELD, R. 1. 

SPECTRUM, to Dec. 24: sculpt. J. 

Risley; Ceram. M. Risley 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ADEN, Dec.: Cont. Amer. 

BADER, Dec.: Xmas group 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Dec. 18-Apr. 
30: Rosenwald masterpieces 

WESTPORT, CONN. 
KIPNIS, Dec. 3-Jan. 31: Group show 


GRUMBACHER 
Finest 


OlL COLOR _ 


A warm-toned alizarin that tints 
with white to a rich golden-red. 


For glazing and tinting of 
flesh tones. Fully transparent 
and fully permanent. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEWYORK 1, N. Y. 
[Write for free color chart of all the Finest Oil Colors.] 


World’s Finest 
° @Gombination 


a ete 


COLORS 
and 


CLAESSENS 
_e CANVAS 


USED & recommended by gen- 
erations of the finest color artists 
everywhere. A simple test made 
in your own studio will convince 
you once & for all that BLOCKX 
COLORS and CLAESSENS CAN- 
VAS are the ultimate. combina- 
tion for you. DO IT NOW. 


At leading art stores 
everywhere. 


LLOYD’S ART CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Canvas, Oil & Varnishes. 
Canvas Panels & Mural Canvas, Artists’ Smocks 


152 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
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